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Somebody asks, “Do not those who strive to get 
what they call their own rights, generally, by their 
eonduct, prevent Christ from getting his?” Christ’s 
first right is to be the center from which those who 
are his shall act and think. That is the very mean- 
ing of the kingdom of Christ. When that ideal is 
in any measure realized, “our own rights” begin to 
seem a very small matter. . At best we think of them 
as things we hold in trust for others, and for society 
at large. 


How prone we are to think that we belong where 
we want to be, instead of thinking that we onght to 
want to be where we belong! If our inclinations and 
supposed interests point in one direction, it is quite 
likely to seem to us that that is the direction of our 
duty. But if our duty seems to point in an opposite 
direction from our desires and our*immediate gain, 
we are hardly ready to admit that the best place in 


our wishes, instead of-wishing that our wishes could 
go out in the direction of our duty. 


Friendship tests character. Friendship is a stand- 
ard by which one’s truest self is tested. In order to 
be a real friend, one must put himself out.of sight ; 
for unselfishness is the very soul of friendship. In 
any planning or doing for a friend, the question for 
every one of us must be, not “ What would I like?” 
nor “ What would be for my interest?” but “ What 
would my friend prefer?” and “ What would be for 
the interest of my friend?” Unless we give our 
friend the first place in our thinking and wishing and 
doing for that friend, we cannot fairly claim to be 
swayed in our course by friendship. 


“Upward” is the Christian’s true watchword. Up- 
ward he must look, and upward must he move. With 
“downward” he has nothing todo. He has not even 
a downward attitude toward, or look upon, sin.; for 
ideally his attitude is never toward; but away from, 
sin. Is he in sorrow? Is he suffering from bodily 
pain, from mental agony? Is he in loss of property, 
or bereft of dear ones? It is said that his griefs 
must be “lived down.” But, again, the Christian 
has nothing to do with “down.” He must live up 
to the lessons and the chastening of his sorrows. He 
must make them a thing above him, toward which 
he can look and progress. They are from God, and 
nothing that is from God must .bée lived down or 
thrust beneath us. Blessed indeed is he: who can 
live up to his pains and sorrows ! 

Each of God’s works is a thought of his, for us to 
think after him,—water, for instance. When we 
cleanse and refresh ourselves every morning in this 
element, we should think of our Father as meaning 
the cleaning and the refreshment, and as giving us 
an ever-fresh evidence of his fatherly love in this 
“gift of God,” as the Orientals truly and constantly 
call it. When the Master brought it to the tired and 
dusty feet of his disciples, on the night of the last 
supper, he was doing the work the Father gave him 
to do, the work the Father has been doing for thank- 
less children from the foundation of the world. The 
freshening touch of this servant of God is a message 
to hearts that need it, but too often are indifferent te 
it. Francis of Assisi in his “Song of the Creatures 
sings : 

“‘ By one most precious, humble, chaste, 
By Sister Water, O my Lord, thou’rt praised.” 


What havoc among our favorite traditions is made 
by the merciless disclosures of impartial investiga- 
tion! It is bad enough to be told that there is no 
luck in a horseshoe, and that it is as safe for us to see 
the new moon over our left shoulder as over our right. 


But here comes a scientist with a fearless and icono- 


clastic assault upon the time-honored “line gale,” 
posting on the bulletin-board of a prominent weather 
observatory the startling declarations: © 


“ There is no such thing as an equinoctial storm ! 
There never was! . 





There never. will be!” 
, When we remember what our fathers and grand- 


the world for us is the place that we shrink from. fathers, and their weatherwise companions, had to 


We wish that our duty could lie in the direction of | say about the “ equinoctials ” of their day, it is oaly 


an aggravation to be informed by the reckless scien- 
tist that a careful searching of the weather records 
for a ventury past confirms him in his daring denial 
of the existence of such a thing as a series of storms 
occasioned by the sun’s “ crossing of the line ” on the 
twenty-first of March and the twenty-first of Septem- 
ber, year by year. What wonder is it that irreverent 
theologians are encouraged to assert that the Bible 
itself does not claim or intimate that the first morn- 
ing of creation was just four thousand and four years 
before the Christian era? It is indeed a pity that 


sacred, and kept aloof from the disturbances of bold 
scientific research ! 





THE RELIGIOUS VALUE OF A 
QUIET HOUR. 


The evangelists have recorded several instances in 
which Jesus retired from the distracting turmoil of 
his life into the solitary places of communion with 
God. We see him after a busy day, while the mul- 
titudes are streaming away to their homes and cara- 
vans, climbing to some distant hill-top to pray. There, 
under the canopy of night, in the solitude and still- 
ness, his heart built its sacred altar of pfayer, and 
offered its sacrifices of praise. There he threw off his 
burdens of care, and took the réfreshment and rest of 
a still hour in communion with his Father. 

Christian people of this age might profit much from 
the study of that inner life of Jesus into which such 
incidents give us a glimpse. The conditions of our 
time are unfavorable to such hours of meditation and 
devotion. Everything goes with a rush. Nothing 
is so grand asathrong. In the Middle Ages, quiet, 
and even seclusion, were thought to be the conditions” 
most favorable to religious edification and growth. 
Then the church built cloisters and monasteries away 
from the thoroughfares of men, where “the many 
were coming and going.” Now she pitches her mam- 
moth tents where the throngs are assembled, The 
medieval idea which culminated in monasticism was 
an extreme idea. Men need not sever themselves 
from their fellows, and go into seclusion, in order to 
grow in knowledge and in grace. But it is to be 
remembered that the temper of our busy, bustling age 
may carry us to an opposite extreme. It is possible 
to give to the religious life a sort of hurrying activity 
which will tend to superficiality, if not supplemented 
by the use of the quiet hour of meditation and devo- 
tion. The abundance of our agencies of religious 
instruction, and the demands for stir and action on 
our part, will be in danger, without such reflection as 
the still hour insures, of coming in between the soul 
and God and of obscuring the. sense of the soul’s - 
relation to God, and so of hindering, more than help- 
ing, to communion with him. 

There is so mach preaching and teaching about 
God, so many books, so much religious reading, so 
much doctrine and argument and theology! These 
are all useful for their purpose, but it should not be 
thought that the use of any of these helps is the real 
essence of the life of religion. If they are so regarded, 
they hinder the simplicity of our piety, and dull our 
sense of the immediate relation of God to our spirits. 





‘One great division of Christendom finds a serious « 


we cannot have some of these pet traditions counted 
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» objection to the worship of another part in the fact 
* that it introduces images and symbols and priestly 
mediations between the soul and God. But, cer- 
tainly, tese are not the only media which are capa- 
ble of duch misuse, Without the constantly quickened 
- consciousness of the spiritual realities of religion, the 
very best means and agencies of religious instruction 
and impression may become ends beyond which our 
thoughts do not rise, and so be turned into checks 
and hindrances to real aspiration and devotion. 

The souls of the great “ men of religion ” in ancient 
Israel dwelt under an intense sense of God’s immedi- 
ate nearness, They saw his work in nature; we see 
electricity and gravity. They saw his handiwork in 
the heavens; we see astronomy and algebraic equa- 
tions. Thus our very study of the works of God may 
concentrate our thought so much on the product of 
his wisdom and might as to withdraw it from him as 
the personal, living Creator. Without a thoughtful 
use of them the same might prove true of God’s reve- 
lation in the Scriptures. We are to see God in and 
through the Bible. It is given to bring God nearer 
to our thought and apprehension. If we resort to it 
merely or chiefly in search of doctrines and theology, 
instead of in search of the living God who speaks in 
them, it will become to us an end in itself, instead of 








































































to him. 

Nothing will more surely save us from such per- 
versions than the use of periods of quiet for medita- 
tion and rest in God. What a new warmth and zest 
it would give to our practical piety! We break the 
law of spiritual growth, and fail to leatn one of the 
lessons of Jesus’ life, if we do not take such hours. 
e, No Christian has a right to undertake so much, and 

to be’so busy, that he cannot, at least occasionally, 
take them. They give spiritual refreshment, and a 
_ firmer, steadier hand and a warmer heart for every 
‘task. 
“ A moment from this outward life, 
Its service, self-denial, strife, 
. ~ I joyfully retreat; 
fe My soul, through intercourse with thee, 
Strengthened, yefreshed, and calmed shall be, 
Its scenes again to meet.” 


* The divine provision for rest enforces the claims of 
these periods of quiet. Of course, rest does not mean 
idieness; and the best use of our Lord’s Day is lost 
if it is made a day of indolence. No doubt, more 

‘ Christians violate Sunday by laziness than by work. 
Me And yet the day should not, on the other hand, be so 

‘ -oceupied with work, however good, that no part of it 
can be given to quiet. The Creator recognized man’s 
need in respect of quiet and devotion, when he set 
apart one day in seven, and named it rest,—‘ Sab- 
bath,”—a day to stop, amid life’s cares and business, 
an think of spiritual things, This seems to be the 
primary idea of the rest-day which God gave his 

7 people of old. In this institution is proclaimed the 
: demand in the nature of man for such cessation and 

quiet in order to his best growth ; and, accordingly, 

“the Sabbath was made for man.” This fundamental 

need remains unchanged in all ages, Christ and the 


one day in-seven,—“ the Lord’s Day;” and the quiet 
hour which it affords for meditation and communion 
must always remain one of its choicest privileges. 
But the strongest plea for such occasions of rest and 
quiet is to be made in the interest of true spiritual 
life. At such times we have an opportunity to view 
ourselves and our work as we do not otherwise, We 
¥ shall see ourselves more nearly as we are, in the quiet 
bs of devotion and communien with God, than we are 
apt to do in our hurrying to and fso. We shall see 
our work and our whole life with more unclouded 
= eyes, At such times one is less likely, than amid the 
rush and haste of action, to think of himself more 
highly than he ought to think. We easily do this 
in the presence of men, and amid the busy ‘stir of 
life, but not in the quiet hour, in the conscious pres- 
ence of God. The still hour will enable us to see all 
things in a better light. It will give us glimpses of 


a means of revealing God and of bringing us nigh’ 


, apostles recognized it; accordingly, we have still the. 





our own . possibilities and ciel which we shall not 
get without it. In the calm light of such an hour 
we also see our fellow-men more nearly as they: are, 
and discover the good in them which lies behind their 
peculiarities and personal imperfections. We should 
be more kindly and more charitable if we were more 
reflective, meditative, and prayerful. But, above all, 

we can in such hours see our Saviour more clearly. 
God is not in the thunder of popular clamor, nor in 
the earthquake of excitement and tumult, so often as 
he is in the still small voice that speaks to the heart 
in its secret communings. In the heart’s own holy-of 
holies is the true shekinah of his presence who dwells 
no more in temples made with hands, but who makes 
every humble, trustful soul a Bethel—a house of God 
—a temple of the Holy Ghost, 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


One prayer is better at one time, and another prayer 
is better at another time. There are times when we 
have no doubt as to the fitting prayer for the moment, 
and there are times when we hesitate to frame a specific 
petition in our own behalf. When Peter was sinking in 
the waves of storm-tossed Galilee, he cried out, “ Lord, 
save me!” He knew that just then there was no better 
prayer for him than that. But when Paul realized our 
human liability to long for things that are not best for 
us, he said, “‘ We know not how to pray as we oughit.” 
Susan Coolidge recently pictured, for the readers of The 
Sunday School Times, a Christian believer longing for 
the rest and peace of heaven, and praying : 

“Lord, open thou the pearly gates, and let me in to-day.” 


Over against this she set a picture of a Christian 
worker recognizing the world’s needs, and being moved 
to pray: 

“Lord, shut thy gate, and call me not, and let me work to-day.” 
This latter was suggested as-a-“‘ better prayer;” but a 
Massachusetts pastor is not quite sure on this point, and 
he asks: 

If that is a “better prayer,” “ Lord, shut thy gate; and call 
me not, and let me work to-day,” than “ Lord, open thou the 
pearly gates, and let me in to-day,” is not this the best prayer, 
“Lord, open the gate to-day, or let me work a little longer, as 
it seemeth good tothee’’? Personally.the believer must desire, 
with Paul, to departiand be with Christ ; but to abide in the flesh 
may be more needful for others. Is not the chief attraction of 
death, not the “ sweet peace” of heaven, nor even the “ friends” 
who are there, but the being with the Lord ? 

A spirit of willingness to be where our Master would 
have us is essential to right service and to true peace of 
mind, jn any sphere; but when a servant of Christ has 
been set at work for Christ, and his work seems yet un- 
finished, he is not worth much in his work if he is 
utterly indiffefent whether he be left to complete it, or 
be called from it to something better. Love for Christ 
is better than love for Christian work; but while a lover 
of Christ is engaged in a work for Christ to which he 
has been set by Christ, there can be no better longing in 
his heart than a desire to be faithful in his work to its 
ead, It is as yet no time for him to stop and think that 
anything can be better than the doing of what his Lord 
has asked him to do. Indifference is not to’ be con- 
founded with resignation in Christ’s service. Resigna- 
tion will be in order when we find we must give up work; 
but it is out of place while our heart and hands are busy 
at our Master’s call. 


A proverb is a condensed parable. It is not selt- 
explanatory, To say that “time is money” is not -the 
asserting of an obvious truth, but‘rather the suggesting 
of a truth in a figure of speech. And the measure of 
truth disclosed in any proverb depends on its explana- 
tion as a parable, and on the application that is made of 
it. “ Better late than never” is a wise proverb when 
understood as suggesting the truth that even delayed 
well-doing is commendable; but it is a pernicious say- 
ing when applied to the doing of a deed that ought never 
to be attempted. Hence it is that a proverb is likely to 
have a good side and a bad side to it, and that one must 
be careful not'to mistake the bad side for the good, in 
the use of a proverb. Not long ago a warning was 
uttered in these pages against the deceptiveness of * he 
Devil’s proverbs ; ” and now a correspondent from Michi- 
gar wants more light in the direction of that warning. 
He says : . 

In your editorial note on “ Proverbs Good and Bad,” I notice 
that you speak of “ Let not him that girdeth on his armor boast 
himself as he that putteth it off ” (1 Kings 20:11) as one of “ the 





Devil’s proverbs.” Why is it? I always understood this to be 
@ very good maxim. Wil) you answer in your Notes on Open 
Letters, or otherwise ? 


If this maxim quoted by Ahab were understood as , 


suggesting the truth that an attractive beginning may 
have a disastrous ending, and that in all our moral seed- 
sowing we should bear in mind the nature of the prob- 
able harvest, it might be a means of helping its user to 
choose wisely his course of action. But when under- 
stood, as so often is the case, as making success. the true 
test of right doing, this maxim is one of the Devil’s 
proverbs, and its suggestions should be rejected accord- 
ingly. It is when a soldier of righteousness has the 
privilege of putting on his armor for a life-and-death 
conflict with evil, that he has chiefest occasion to sound 
out a triumphant note of rejoicing. If, indeed, a soldier 
proposes to wait until the fight is ended before deciding 
whether there is anything worth shouting over or fight- 
ing for, his battle-cay will not be of any special service 
while the struggle for mastery is in progress. It was the 
defiant boast of Martin Luther when he nailed his theses 
to the church door at Wittemberg, and when he was 
ready to appear before the Diet at Worms, that made 
the Protestant Reformation a possibility. Had Luther 
waited to lay off his armor at the close of the conflict, 
before sounding the cry of victory, he would never have 
raised his voice triumphantly for the truth; for he died 
with his armor on, A thousand Americans afe ready to 
echo the shouts that went up from the throats of their 
patriot fathers, when the colonial representatives in 
Philadelphia put on their armor in Independence Hall, 
on the Fourth of July, 1776, where one American re- 
members the date of the putting off of the armor at the 
close of the Revolution. The time for enthusiasm and 
confidence, and for outspoken rejoicings, is when one 
puts on the whole armor of God on behalf of a good cause, 
with no thought of taking it off again. And the saying 
of the husband of Jezebel is a Devil’s proverb, if it would 
counsel a child of God ‘to be in doubt and hesitancy 
until the time for brave fighting had passed away. 








_INSOMNIA. 
BY JOHN B, TABB, 


”~ E’en this, Lord, didst thou bless— 

This pain of sleeplessness— 
The livelong night, 

Urging God’s gentlest anger from thy side, 

That anguish only might with thee abide 
Until the light, 

Yea, e’en the last and best, 

Thy victory and rest, 
Came thus to thee; > 

For ’twas while others calmly slept around, 

That thou alone in sleeplessness wast found; 
To comfort me. 


St. Charles College, EUicott City, Mad. 





LIFE IN THE EGYPTIAN STATE. 


SECOND PAPER, 
BY PROFESSOR DR, HERMANN VY, HILPRECHT. 


In a previous article I have discussed the Egyptian 
family in its relation to the state, showing that it was the 
result of historical development in Egypt as elsewhere. 
I now propose to discuss the Egyptian state briefly, in 
its principal outlines.’ 

The Egyptian state, as a study of the monuments pic- 
tures it to us, isa well-ordered bureaucracy, with the 
king as its head in touch with the divine. The whole 
system was pervaded by a religion that exerted its influ- 
ence in every sphere of thought and activity. 

The fact that the peasantry were not freeholders is an 
important feature in the Egyptian state. A few privileged 
nobles; the district chiefs (nomarchs) and the territorial 
aristocracy (rpd‘), owned most of the national area, hav- 
ing under their control large territories of forest and 
field land as family possessions. In different periods the 
details of the state system varied somewhat. In the 
oldest period the state government was a decentralized 
one. The country was divided into forty districts, and 
each of them subdivided into a number of smaller sec- 
tions, each with its own judiciary, corn magazines, and 
military, The central power in this organism was.the 
Chunu, or the Department of the Interior, the treasury, 
with its hundreds and thousands of officials, And just 
as the treasury department had its chief secretary, one 
of the principal officials in the stage. gho, with a host of 

1 Chapters five, six, and seven, in Erman’s “Aegypten und Aegyp- 
tisches Lében im Alterthum” (Tiibingen, 1895), prove especially 
instructive for a right understanding of the historical development 
of the Egyptian state. 
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assistants, superintendents, comptrollers, and clerks of 
the silver vaults, exercised a close supervision over all 
the nation’s finances, and collected ‘‘ what the heavens 
send, what the earth brings forth, and what the Nile 
deposits,” so also the granaries, agriculture, forestry, 
and justice, and whatever else was under state control, 
had its own administration. While thus in the older 
kingdom the hierarchy of government officials, under 
the supreme head of the powerful monarch, was devel- 
oped with great minuteness, we find the characteristic of 
the middle kingdom to be the weakness of the royal 
house, which makes itself felt throughout the civic sys- 
tem, The nomarchs, who were formerly considered 
officially responsible to the Pharaohs as his stewards, 
now become independent. On the other hand, the 
supervisor of the treasury and finance department suc- 
ceeded in gradually concentrating an immense power 
in his own person in a manner detrimental to the 
public welfare, and in delegating the manifold duties 
thus devolved upon him toa host of sub-officials, who 
looked to him for support and continuance in office. 

The later state, under which, Israel grew up as a 
nation, presents a different picture. The hereditary no- 
bility, who were always insubordinate and inclined to 
revolt against the Pharaoh, were abolished by King Ta‘a 
and ‘Ahmose. The territories left ownerless were either 
confiscated by force, or compensation was made by con- 
ferring honors and titles upon the former owners. This 
was the origin of the abnormal condition of later Egypt, 
where all real estate, with the exception of the privi- 
leged acres of the priests, was owned by the Pharaoh, 
who leased it out to his subjects, both freemen and serfs, 
for a heavy rent. ° 

The foregoing description might leave the impression 
that Egypt had no other inhabitants but those that con- 
stantly meet us on the pictures and inscriptions of the 
tombs; namely, the nobles, with their vast domains and 
high offices; the numberléss priests of the gods; the 
thousands of office-holders belonging to both castes, and 
the hosts of serfs, slaves, and peasants. But then it 
might well be asked, How was it possible that in a state 
so curiously circumstanced, with such an excessive 
power in the hands of the nobles on the one hand, and 
such a degradation of the commoners on the other, there 
was such a true family life, such a strong affection for 
house and home, and in general such a high culture and 
civilization? But neither the Egypt of the oldest nor 
that of the latest period was such a slave state; and, 
though traces of a free middle class in the earliest period 
are extremely rare, the reason for this is to be foufid in 
the fact that the custom of building tombs was nével and 
not generally prevalent in the early kingdom, and was a 
luxury practically confined to the highest and wealthiest 
classes. But in the ruins excavated in the Fayim by 
Petrie, and in the tombs of Abydos, in the middle 
kingdom, we find reference to any number of people 
that lived, died, and were buried without rank or dis- 
tinction. There is no cogent reason for net considering 

these the true middle class in the kingdom of the Pha- 
raohs,—a middle class consisting of well-to-do merchants 
and mechanics, free citizens as landholders on a small 
scale, etc., who stoad on the same social plane with the 
royal officials of the state. 

To enter upon a discussion of these extremely difficult 
social Felations would be beyond the scope of the present 
paper. It therefore remains only to sketch briefly the 
relation of the free citizen to the state, and to show, on 
the basis of original sources, what were the rights and 
duties of the Egyptian subject. **‘ We meet everywhere 
a humane spirit, a lively sense of what is right and just.” 
The laws according to which the court, as well as the 
Pharaoh himself, made his decision, are preserved in 
part in the writings of Diodorus Siculus, and in part are 
known from the monuments themselves. According to 
these, Egyptian law was brief and strict, but it had in 
view the welfare of the land and its people. It claimed 
the honor of having been originally composed and writ- 
ten down, in its essential principles, by the ibis-headed 
god of wisdom, Thot, the great governor of the sun- 
god Re‘. 

The murder of a freeman or slave was punished by 
death. Perjury also was a capital offense, and in the 
severity of this punishment we see the importance they 
justly attached to the oath. The adulterer lost his nose, 
the traitor his tongue, the forger his hand. Infanticide 
was punished by compelling the mother to hold the dead 
infant in her arms for three days, and then giving her up 
to the executionér. Thieves were scourged, and the 
Lee Papyrus (I.) tells of a conjurer who was said to have 
been scourged to death. When a prisoner began deny- 


Egyptians emphatically expressed it, ‘ He was investi- 
gated with a thorough investigation.” 


so-called “ Grand House” (Peraa, from which our word 
“Pfiaraoh” is derived), This was a fixed corporation of 
high government officers, The great “ Court of Justice” 
of the middle and later empires, however, was a changing 
body of priests and laymen, differently composed for each“ 
case, and sitting either at the gate of the temple or in 
the famous “ Court-room of Pharagh,” specially built for 
this purpose, as was the case in Southern Thebes. Only 
the clerk of the court, “the royal writer of truth ” as he 
likes to be called, who keeps the minutes, is a perma- 
nently appointed officer, also during the later times. 
The proceedings are all oral. The officers of the court 
are sitting, whilst the parties engaged in the trial are 
standing. In asuit of civil law the claimant first argues 
hiscase, The presiding officer declares that it has been 
heard, and calls upon the defendant to answer. After 
this the court passes sentence, and the one who is fined 
submits to the decision, exclaiming three times, “ I’ll do 
it! Yes, I will surely doit! Iwilldoit!” The pro- 
cedure in a criminal case differs from this proceeding in 
three points : 

1. The prosecutor in this case is the governor, as the 
person to whom the charges preferred are to be addressed. 
2. The court simply investigates the case, and is satis- 
fied to convict the defendant. 

8. The record of the case, as drawn up by the clerk, is 
submitted totheking. He determines the penalty which 
is to be inflicted; provided that he should not prefer, in ex- 
ceptional cases, to pass by the highest officers of the court, 
and to entrust one or more of his favorites with the investi- 
gation and the sentence. This latter method is pursued 
in cases where the king disliked to have public proceed- 
ings conducted before the people. The monuments tell 
ofa number of such criminal cases; as, for instance, the 


The tribunal of justice under the old dynasty was the | 


“6, Paper, one roll. 

“7. Hoe, one, worth 2 uten copper. 
**8. Corn, 2} bushels. 

“9, Flour, 2} bushels. 

“10, Paper, one roll.” 


Of course, taxes were paid as reluctantly in old Egypt 
as they are to-day, and when an assessment was deemed 
too high, a protest was made, But the state was not likely 
to make any return, or rebate. When the unusual did 
happen, the property to be returned seldom saw its . 
owner, but usually stuck to the fingers of one of the 
numerous sub-oflicials, through whose hands it had to 
pass, and who thus insured himself against a possible 
deficiency in his salary. But this did not prevent the 
state from collecting the tax due on a returned ass from 
the unhappy one whose claim had, been recognized, but 
who never had seen his ass again. Such occurrences 
were only too frequent in the later kingdom. 

The original strength and vigor of the Egyptian nation 
began to languish beneath the heavy burdens laid upon 
it. Religion, instead of building up, supporting, and 
renewing the national life, broke down the last bulwarks 
and unscrupulously gathered in spoils from king and 
people for the honor of the gods; that is, the profit of 
the priests. Whilst on the western banks of the Nile 
gigantic temples rose toward the skies to perpetuate the 
glory of the Pharaohs, whilst a highly developed ma- 
terial culture pervaded all classes of society, the intel- 
lectual and moral life of the nation was becoming en- 
tombed in dead traditionalism. The reformation which 
was attempted by Chuenaten (Amenophis ITI.) came too 
late, The national pride which once pulsated through- 
out the commonwealth was extinct. The free nation of 
local nobles and.tillers of the ground became a mass of 
cringing office-holders and oppressed serfs, and immor- 
ality poisoned and dissolved the beautiful and tender 
bonds of family life. The priests had crowned their 





trial of the “ great royal spouse’Emtese” under Pharaoh 
Pepy, about three thousand years before Christ, or, with 
even fuller details, the case of the great harem conspiracy 
under Ramses III., which created a great deal of excite- 
ment throughout Egypt, and came very near costing the 
king his throne and his life. 

More might be said, and not without interest, of the 
‘methods of procedure in the Egyptian court, but I make 
only a reference to the obligations under which the peo- 
ple piaced themselves in consideration of the protection 
afforded them, individually and collectively, by the law. 
The monarch was always in need of a large amount of 
money to cover the lavish expenditures for temples and 
temple legacies, for costly gifts, for gigantic structures, 
and for the support of his immense staff of officials. In 
order to obtain this, heavy taxes were laid upon the minor 
office-holders, the middle class, and the peasant serfs who 
farmed the public lands at an exorbitant metayer rent. 
One-fifth of his annual produce the tenant was compelled 
to give to the crown. For the reception of these forced 
contributions, granaries and magazines were erected 
throughout the land, and everywhere there were busy 
scribes who made long lists of the oxen and sheep, and 
corn and dates, and fruit and wine, and other products 
that were turned in. No matter how poor the harvest, 
how low the wages, the king’s tax-collector was always 
on time in his visits to the peasants, accompanied by 
negroes with clubs. A fifth of even the linen made by 
the women belonged to the state, and was rigidly exacted. 
Similar taxes were levied upon the other subjects and 
the free citizens. Diodorus expressly mentions that 
every Egyptian was compelled to make an annual assess- 
ment of his property and income, to appear before his 
district supervisor and to prove, under penalty of death, 
the correctness of his valuation and the sources of his 
income. A picture from the time of the nineteenth 
dynasty confirms this. And from a papyris which has 
been preserved we know that the woman Takaret, who 
refused to deliver up the firstlings of her flock to the 
crown, was hard pressed by the scribes of the governor, 
and was followed by them into her own house. A writ- 
ten protest by a mechanic, called Amenemue’, illustrates 
the exorbitant character of these taxes. He complains 
that within four years he had been compelled to make 
the following payments, and we must admit that for a 
poor man of his time they are enormous. I give (from 
Erman, p. 179) a literal translation of the text as found 
on the Mallet papyrus: 

“1. Hide (raw), four pieces, worth 8 uten,of copper. 

“2. Hide, made into a cuirass, one piece, worth 5 uten 
copper. 

“3. Staff, inlaid work, one piece, worth 4 uten copper. 

“4. Staff, one piece, worth 1 uten copper. 





ing the charge, he was subjected to bastinado, or, as the 


“5.. Paper, one strip. 


edifice, and firmly held the reins of power in their hands, 
But a whole nation, with all its splendid endowments, 
its indefatigable industry, and its contented happiness, 
had been ruined. The proud inscriptions on the monu- 
ments find a sad commentary in the oft-repeated words, 
“The people are starving, and have no bread.” 


University of Pennsylvania. 





EXTRACTING THE POISON FROM RICHES. 
BY J, MACDONALD OXLEY. 


The duties appertaining to the accumulation of riches 
have taken on an altogether new phase since Adam Smith 
wrote his remarkable treatise on “The Wealth of Na- 
tions.” The supreme social question of to-day is, not 
how men and nations may acquire, but how they may 
spend. So vast has been the increase in human posses- 
sions within the past half-century that a new science has 
been found necessary,—the science of expending aright. 
As it has been well put by the wise and witty author of © 
“How to be Happy, though Married: ” “‘ Riches must 
now be considered by all good men as a distinct profes- 
sion with responsibilities no less onerous than those of 
other professions; and this very difficult profession of 
wealth ought to be learned by studying social science 
and otherwise with as much care as the professions of 
divinity, law, and medicine are learned,” 

This enlightened view of the case, borne.out as it is 
by recent utterances of bishops, preachers, professors, 
and interpreters of the highest social economics, cannot 
be regarded otherwise than as one of the most gratifying 
proofs within sight of the increasing influence of the 
divine leaven in the affairs of the world. _ 

Its general recognition by the possessor of wealth 
would be the best possible answer to the question of 
Cain, ‘Am I my brother’s keeper?” and one of the 
surest prophecies which may be made is this,—that the 
time has passed when the holders of lands and gold may 
be arrogantly deaf to the cries of the suffering poor; 
when, if the answer does not come voluntarily, it will be 
forced from them,—if not by barricades and bayonets, 
at least by the still more effective, though slower, might - 
of public opinion. 

‘There has been striking illustration of this in the great 
metropolis of the world within recent years. The various 
guilds—drapers, mercers, fishmongers, and the like— 
have at last awakened from their long sleep of self: 
indulgent indifference to the fact that, if they would 
retain possession and control of their vagt hoard,—in 
every case the result of that unearned increment against 
which Henry George has directed so vigorous a erusade, 
—they must do something better than provide sumptuous 
banquets and make presentations of golden boxes. Hence 





| they are already admitting the people to some extent into _ 
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the enjoyment of these accumulations, and seem to realize 
that they must needs continue to do so to a larger extent 
in the future. 

No one ever conceived more clearly the difficulties 
and entanglements that appear to be almost inseparable 
from the possession of wealth than shrewd, far-seeing John 
Wesley. Regarding the love of money as the root of all 
evil, he set his face sternly against its accumulation. A 
Wesleyan millionaire would have been a monstrosity in his 
eyes. “ Hoard nothing” was his earnest entreaty to his 
people. “ Lay up no treasure in earth, but give all you 
can; that is, all you have. I defy all the men upon 
earth, yea, all the angels in heaven, to find any other 
way of extracting the poison from riches. I give you 
this before sinking into the dust. I am pained for you 
that are rich in this world.” 

It is to be feared that, however it may have been in 
John Wesley’s day, there are not many in our day, even 
in the midst of the vast church he founded, who would 
fully sympathize with him in his concern on their behalf. 
Nor, indeed, is it altogether imperative that they should 
do so; for, in the foregoing quotation, the evangelist has 
indicated a way of escape from the perils of having great 
possessions that is open to all. 

There can surely be nothing intrinsically wrong in the 
gathering of riches, -As Bishop Newman has lately said: 
“The acquisition of property is a divine gift, Industry 
and frugality are the laws of thrift. To amass great for- 
tunes is a special endowment. As poets, philosophers, 
and orators are born such, so the financier has a genius 
for wealth.” 

The harm comes in through the spirit in.which all 
this is done, and the distinction between the right way 
and the wrong way has been stated with singular force 
and felicity by Ruskin in his “ Crown of Wild Olive: ” 
“ With all brave and rightly trained men their work is 
first, their fee second,—very important always, but still 
second, And this is noemall distinction. It is between 
life and death in a man; between heaven and hell for 
him, You cannot'serve two masters. If your work is 
first with you, and your fee second, work is your master, 
and the Lord of work, who is God, But if your fee is 
first with you, and your work second, fee is your master, 
and the lord of fee, who is the Devil,” 

Wealth won by those with whom fee is\second should 
bring with it slight taint of poison, and be no more de- 
serving of disapprobation than the acquirement of great 
stores of learning, or the attainment of high skill in the 
use of the pen, the brush, or the chisel. 

Herein, no doubt, lies the great difficulty in the whole 
matter. It is safe to say that it takes far more grace to 
get rich in a strictly Christian spirit than to spend what 
has been accumulated. In order to win wealth, one 
must face fierce competition at every turn; and the 
temptations are frequent and severe to meet the compe- 
tition that is unfair and unscrupulous upon its own 
' ground,—to fight the commercial devil with his own 
weapons, forgetting to take God into counsel, that a 
better way may be found. Hence the ever-present need 
of such ringing words as Dr, Herrick Johnson uttered in 
his “Christianity’s Challenge:” ‘Christianity says, 
Whatever thy hands find to do that is lawful to be done, 
do it with the whole heart. But do it to the glory of 
God. Be unworldly at your world's work. Buying, 
possessing, accumulating,—this is not worldliness. But 
doing this in the love of it, with no love of God para- 
mount, doing it so that thoughts of eternity and of God 
are an intrusion, doing it so that one’s spirit is secu- 
larized in the process,—this is worldliness. Let a man 
beware of this, It will eat out his piety as inevitably as 
he lives, and allows it.” , 

If the poison of riches be extracted in the process of 
their acquiring, there is no reason, in the nature of 
things, why it should again attach itself to them, any 
more than that the sweet and wholesome flour which the 
South American aborigines know how to obtain from 
the poisonous carsava plant should again become an in- 
strument of death. Not only is vital godliness perfectly 
consistent with commercial success,—it ought to be a 
means thereto. ‘“Seest thou a man diligent in his busi- 
hess?” asks the Book of Proverbs. “He shall stand 
before kings, ... he shall not stand before mean men.” 
And who should be more diligent than the servant of 
the Most High God? But godliness, having the promise 
of the life that now is, as well as of that which is to 
¢ome, naturally brings riches in its train. Diligence 
fud frugality, the children of true religion, are in turn 
the parents of wealth. 

» And this is only as it should be. “The earth is the 

Lord’s, and the fullness thereof.” Therefore ought its 
, wealth to be under the control of those who are his faith- 





ful servants, The duty of the Ohristian is plain,—not to 
avoid the acquiring of riches;but to show the world 
how riches rightly acquired may be rightly expended. 
No other can do this so well as he. The man who has 
piled up millions by corners in grain or pork, by riil- 
road wrecking or breaking banks, may, forsooth, endeavor 
to effect a compromise with his own conscience, or, lack- 
ing that troublesome monitor, with public opinion, by 
spasmodically handing over some portion of his unlaw- 
ful gains to universities or hospitals; but there is no 
moral value in such a proceeding. It is the continuous, 
consistent employment of wealth in the work of .the 
Lord, that tells. It is when, to again quote Dr. Herrick 
Johnson,.one’s business is “done in the name of Jesus, 
in the spirit of consecration; its gains made useful in a 
Christ-like way; ita ventures all baptized in prayer; its 
extension sought only as a means to greater good; its 
whole conduct and character and profit decided by con- 
siderations pertaining to the next world as well as to 
this.” Riches accumulated in this spirit will bring with 
them no poison that need hereafter be extracted; and 
only thus can be realized the sacred truth that “the 
blessing of the Lord, it maketh rich, and he addeth no 
sorrow with it,” 


Ottawa, Canada. 





‘BETWEEN TIMES WITH OUR BOYS. 


BY V. F. P. 


“ Boys always think they are not liked,” said some one 
recently to me. * There appears good reason for their 
thus thinking. How are they oftenest treated ? 

“T never can stand boys,” is heard in various direc- 
tions. 

“They make me lose my temper at once,” say others. 

Then pray, do not attempt to teach them; for the 
influence reacts on the boys, is positively harmful, and 
makes them the terrors they never need become, never 
were intended to be. Treat.a boy as your friend and a 
gentleman, and he rises to meet his idealized self. 

One may be a good teacher on Sundays, but if, be- 
tween times, true friendliness is not felt to be of chiefest 
value, the Sunday influence in a degree is lost. 

“ Familiarity breeds contempt,” some one cries out. 

“ Herein lies the stumbling-block. Of what are you 
afraid? Of kn@wing them, or of being really known as 
you are yourself? 

“ Albert said you spoke to him at the store the other 
day, and he was so pleased,” his sister told me. 

“Tt could not have been I,”—and then, pausing, I 
recalled that I had bowed to him across the street as he 
was rolling barrels down the cellar-way. It was too 
natural an act to be easily remembered, but the boy had 
been in some trouble recently, so that every trifle was 
noted. (How may we ever feel sure there exists no 
cloud?) The letter conveying his teacher’s sympathy 
was prized; for he felt sure, as never before, that now 
he had a true friend, and he needed one. 

It was “ H. H.” that first showed me the boy’s need 
of sympathy, and the power in it for his good. And she 
always spelled “boy” with a capital. “ Bits of Talk 
About Home Matters” made a new, firm friend for boys, 
and has often been turned tosince. It showed so plainly 
one must not.take for granted they were bad, or wilfully 
mischievous, unless driven thereto by constant misunder- 
standings and mismanagement. 

I would advise every one to buy, read, and digest “The 
Evolution of Dodd,” whether teacher, or parent, or with- 
out apparent need of interest in the subject; it will 
throw a strong light on a very dark corner. Then 
lend it, 

Between Sundays we must prove in as many little 
ways as possible that we are thinking of our boys. First, 
by a note to“an absentee. 

“ Why, I never thought of writing a note to my boys! 
I have often sent postal cards,” one teacher saidvto 
another, 

* Just try it,” was the reply. 

The two had a boy in common. One taught him ina 
morning, the other in an afternoon, school. They often 
exchanged experiences about their classes, Some time 
after the above talk, they met and began to speak of 
their boy Willy. 

“ Will drew a note out-of his pocket last Sunday,” 
the afternoon teacher said. “He asked the boys if they 
knew whomythat was from, and one said from you. He 
often carries your notes around. He had told me he was 
away the morning before, and I had said he might expect 
a note that week, and there it was.” 

The following Thursday was Will’s birthday. It is 





too expensive to give ten pupils each a Christmas present, 





and, besides, even if one could afford to, is it fair to some 
other teacher? If you keep a record of the birthdays, 
and remember them by letter or gift, you show far greater 
love and thoughtfulness and interest than anything sent 
at the season when all are accustomed to be thought of. 
and to take thought for others. Will gota note and ten- 
cent copy of Drummond’s “ First.” He wasabsent the 
following Sunday. Usually he was considered a difficult 
subject. Imagine, therefore, my surprise antl pleasure 
when a note came to me through the mail, thanking me 
for the booklet, and explaining his absence by sickness, 
It Seemed to mark a decided upward movement. 

. Warren was most irregular in attendance at class. He 
was a new boy to me, though an old member of the clase 
when I took it, having drifted out of the class some time 
before., He had been informed, in a friendly note, that 
now he had a new teacher who would welcome him back, 
He came, but irregularly. One must go slowly at first, 
feeling the ground, to properly understand and sym- 
pathize and help. 

* One afternoon I went to the shop where the boys had 
told me he worked. His older brother had taken his 
place, it appeared, and Warren was now busy too far 
away for a visit that time. The brother listened most 
intently to my inquiries, and promised he should be on 
hand on the morrow. And he was. Later, a visit to his 
home was made. 

How necessary it is for us to know the home life if we 
would help these trusts, these charges, of ours! That 
visit gave much light on my new boy, arid his mother- 
less but well-cared-for home. When our Sunday meet- 
ing-time came, he. seemed pleased the visit had been 
made. His interest and attention were better. 

One little hint about this visiting of homes was once 
given me by a fine worker. While you try to get all the 
help and information you can about your boy, you must 
never, or very rarely, let his family know if he has been 
bad or troublesome. Be loyal. Boys are loyal. 

To cross a room at some week-day meeting, and have 
a chat with one of your boys, when it is apparent your 
one purpose is to have a talk, purely friendly, with him 
(and you may even have left some interesting person for 
him), will often be of utmost value. 

Learn to shake hands as if you meant it, and then, 
whenever yoti do’ pause for a little conversation, whethét 
in the street or indoors, give the hearty grasp that be- 
tokens sincerity of purpose. There is nothing more 
characteristic than a hand-shake. So much sympathy 
can be conveyed, or so much indifference, though no 
word be uttered. If words go with it, they have added 
force when an unequivocally friendly hand is held out. 

Between times you may look about and gain common- 
sense helps for the Sunday work. In the daily papers 
you may see something suggestive, spite of its being 
about an entirely different line of work. You may come 
across a picture or illustration that will be most telling 
in some far future time. You may see a chart of the 
books of the Bible that will make intelligible the lesson 
study. On a page of note-paper a most comprehen- 
sive outline is easily made, and, by means of an Express 
Duplicator, each boy can bave his own copy for future 
reference. Keep your class ever in pind. 

Beside the helps already referred to, seek out, any- 
where, any member of their families you may chance to 
meet. They can give you much assistance, unknown to 
themselves. A sister or aunt may become a valued ally, 
and in some odd moment give you just the clew you are 
seeking for your best work with Will, Warren, or Fred. 

At asmall reception at the house of a mutial friend, 
Tom’s aunt told me what my boys talked about between 
their periods of attention; and how surprised they were 
next Sunday at.an apparently casual allusion to some of 
these favorite topics! For how I had been 'so uncanny 
it was impossible to guess. 

Between times one’ can pray for each boy, perhaps 
making especial prayer for Will this week, and for 
James another week. James once got into some diffi- 
culty in which he was aa wonderfully kept from real 
harm. In writing to him about it, I eaid it seemed 
direct answer to prayer; for I had been praying for him 
all that week in a most especial way, though I had not 
knowr his need. One could not have told that, but the 
note and’ the fact made some impression on a very hard 
boy to deal with. 

“Work—and pray.” We need a whole week of prayer 
to fit ourselves to deal rightly witha troublesome clase, 
—to have the patience, perseverance, qeekness, zgentle- 
ness, enthusiasm, zeal, and love that ate needed by the 
sorely tried teacher in large quantities, as she faces her 
restless, thoughtless, yet not unimpressionable, boys, 
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without the help and stimulus of seeing the change of 
heart that is worked and prayed for. 

“Faint, yet pursuing,” we can go on our way if we 
take these intervals as our best opportunities of work 

‘and prayer. We need “the whole armor of God.” 

“Faith, hope, love, these three; and the greatest of 
these is love.” 

Does each boy in your -class feel sure you love him, 
no matter how bad he is? 

“You never forget your class,—do you?” a mother 
said proudly and joyfully to me on my return from the 
summer holiday, referring to the letters containing full 
descriptions of boats and mountain climbs,—the only 
outing possible to those in straitened circumstances. 
These vacation letters seemed to give a new value, in her. 
eyes, to her child. He must be more important than she 
had thought, if remembered on a pleasure trip. 

Germantown, Pa. 





SIMPLE SPEECH FOR SUPERINTENDENTS. 
BY L. SANDYS. 


How often I have wished that I could stand behind 
some of our superintendents when they are about to 
close the Sunday-school. 

“Why?” you ask. 

Well, just to remind them that they are speaking to 
young children, and to whisper to them some simple 
words in which to clothe the principal thoughts brought 
out by the lesson, instead of the thoroughly incompre- 
hensible ones some of them think best to use. 

I remember, when I was scarcely more than a child, 
trying to explain to a class of small boys the lesson on 
the transfiguration. But though. I did my best, and 
they listened attentively, I had the sorrowful conviction 
that they understood very little about it, and was greatly 
pleased when the superintendent, on rising to close the 
school, said that, as the lesson was such a difficult one, 
he would say a few words on the subject, and hoped they 
would aid the scholars to understand it. 

“ Now, boys,” I said earnestly, “listen.” 

But they were evidently as anxious to hear as I was 
to make them, and sat looking eagerly into his face, as 
if to read his very thoughts, as he continued in an 
earnest, impressive manner that easily gained for him 
the attention of the scholars. 

“Well, children, this is a very difficult lesson even 
for the teachers to understand, -Now, while I am sure 
that they have all triéd their, best to explain it to you, 
perhaps it will be as well for me to put into a few yords 
the substance of the lesson.” 

After a long pause he continued hesitatingly: ‘The 
transfiguration,—well, children, to put it as simply as I 
can, it was a complete metamorphosis.” And he turned 
around complacently to get the number of the hymn, 
and I to meet the wondering eyes of my class, and their 
astonished question, “ What on earth is that?” 

It is needless to say I didn’t know, bui I promised to 
find out (if I could), and tell them the next Sunday, and 
kept saying it over and over as I hurried home to look it 
up in the dictionary. 

Now, while I admit that this is an exceptional case, I 
say again, to each superintendent, that he cannot be too 
careful in choosing simple language, remembering that 
words which he uses daily may never have been lisped 
by most of his hearers. 

Chatham, Ont. 





THE DUTY OF THE TEACHER TO THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


BY H. HOWARD PEPPER. 


. He should find out what teaching is. 

. He should study methods of teaching. 

. He should pray without ceasing. 

. He should be prompt. a 

. He should encourage his scholars to be prompt. 

. He should take part, and encourage his scholars to 

do so, in all the opening and closing exercises. 
7. Heshould use the Bible, not the quarterly, while 

teaching. 
8. He should try to direct the reading of his scholars. 
9. He should call on all his class, at their homes, at 

least once a quarter. 
10. He should invite the class to his home. 
11. When unable to be present, he should write to the 

class, enclosing his contribution. : 
12. He should notify the superintendent if he intends 

to be absent. 
13. If unable to notify the superintendent, he should 

send a substitute. 
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of time, or if any of thé scholars are, he should write to 
them. 


sentees, inviting them to be present Phe next Sunday. 


lessons. 


15. On taking a new class, he shoyld write to all ab- 
16. He should encourage the scholars to, study the 


17. He should attend the teachers’-meetings. 

18. He should give all he can to the school. 

19. He should be faithful in looking after absentees. 
20. If any scholar leaves the school, he should know 
the reason from that scholar. 

21. He should keep track of all who leave his class, 
writing to them from time to time. 

22. If he believes any of the library books are not 
suitable for the library, he should tell the librarian. 

23, He should never find fault with the school man- 
agement before his class. 

24. He should encourage his scholars to attend the 
other church services. 

25. He should be on the lookout for new methods of 
school work, and report to the superintendent. 

26. He should report all cases of need to the superin- 
tendent. 

27. He should refrain from all questionable amuse- 
ments, or from anything whereby he is apt to lose his 
influence over his class. 

28. He should remember, above all, that he is to labor, 
not to entertain his scholars, but to lead them to the 
great Teacher. 


Providence, R. I. 





RESURGAM ! 
BY G. H, LANMAN. 


Is it not plain that, in this common thing 

Of sleep and waking, the Father means to symbolize 

The mystery of death and life? All tired with the strife 
Of earthly conflict, in that deep rest we close our eyes. 
And then—’tis morning—we hear the blessed angels sing. 
It is the heavenly dawning,—celestial light bids us arise ; 
And we awake, revived, renewed,—in Paradise | 


Norwich, Conn, 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME 


—_<———— 


THE DEJECTED BEETS. 


BY MARGARET NEWCOMB, 


Ruth Hubbard stood, with tears in her eyes, in the 
upper corner of the corn-field. 

‘“*T shall never have a birthday party,” she exclaimed. 
“ Nothing happens for me.” 

If it had not been for the tears, Ruth could easily have 
seen ler‘home perched airily on the hillside below her, 
could easily have seen her sister coming up from the 
house towards her. 

* Ruth,” screamed her sister, “‘ I—cannot—play—with 
—you—to-da y—unless—you—come—into—the—house.” 

“ [—do—not—want—to,” screamed Ruth back. 

Her sister waited a little, then, as Ruth did not come, 
she retraced her steps to the house. 

Rath sat down on a small stone. 

“Tf Ishould go, she would not play with me,” she 
said aloud. “ Winifred would rather play with any 
strange girl whom she never knew at all.” 

Ruth seized a stick, and began to poke vigorously 
among the weeds, which grew magnificently and quite 
high in that corner. 

“T shall never have my birthday party. 
happens for me,” she continued, 
girl. Now, am I?” 

This question she addressed to some dejected beets 
which the stick had ‘disclosed. 

They sat close to the ground under the weeds, and 
seemed to have no opinion of their own. 

“ Why don’t you sit up?” asked Ruth. 

The beets did not stir. 

* Hold up your heads and fix your leaves,” commanded 
Ruth. 

As she said this, Ruth began to sit straight and spread 
out her dress for an example to the beets. They did not 
stir. 


Nothing 
“Tm not an asking 


“Have energies!” said Rath. “Unless”— Here 
Ruth drooped almost as much as the beets. “ Do you,” 
she whispered, “do you want a birthday party? And 


I never had one, and I’m eight to-morrow.” 
One tear fell on the beets, but they did not stir, nor 
even shed one tear, for answer. 
“You poor old things!” exclaimed Ruth, suddenly. 





14. If obliged to be away from the class for any length 


She forgot her own grief. “ How you do stand still! 


Ruth began to pull up the weeds around the beets. 
She found quite a colony of beets under the weedsfand 
what she did for the first beet she did for all. ; 
As she worked, a breeze sprang up, and Ruth began 
to sing, But the beets stillsatin dejection. They would 
not believe that anything nice could happen. 

Ruth gota hoe and loosened the earth about them; 
then she watered them. But still they were moody. 

“ Good-by,” said Ruth. “Sit up and have energies! 
I will call again this evening.” 
Ruth’s good spirits did not desert her that afternoon. 
Was it the breeze from the mountain that made her feel 
so gay? 

She assisted her brothers, who were making a cart for 
their dog to draw. Ruth held the tools and the nails, 
and even used the hammer herself. 

“You can,” said her brother, “ because you make me 
laugh so much, You're not so happy for nothing, Ruth, 
Something has happened. You're going to have a birth- 
day party.” 

“Am 1?” said Ruth, eagerly. 
“ Are, you?” said her brother. 
about it than did Ruth herself. 
“Nothing has happened for me,” said Ruth, But 


He knew no more 


was gay. 

That evening after supper she ran out to see the beets 
in the corner of the corn-field. 

They were seated lightly and happily on the ground, 
their leaves, stretched out, and pointed well up, were 
waving to and fro in a halt-disdainful way. 

“Why-y!” said Ruth. ‘‘ What has happened to you? 
What has happened to you? What?” 

“ Pshaw!” they seemed to say. 

“* Was it because I pulled up your weeds?” said Ruth. 
“Pshaw!” they answered, and yet nodded; for they 
were pleased. 

And Ruth was pleased. She executed an impromptu 
polka up and down through the rows of beets. As she 
went. faster and faster, the beets too seemed to turn about 
and join the dance. Ah, how gay they felt, and how 
they smiled along their mid-veins, which were pinker 
and prettier than the rest of their leaves. Suddenly 
Ruth stopped. 

“ Nothing has happened for me,” she said. 

It had grown dusky now, and the beets had become ac- 
quainted with Ruth ; therefore they spoke their thoughts, 
“ The weeds,” they said; “ pray remember the weeds.” 
“Yes; that happened for you. But what”, (Ruth 
spoke slowly) “has happened for me? I shall not have 
my party.” 

The beets looked blankly at her. 

“ We know nothing of all that!” they cried. 
are, no weeds. Let us dance.” 

“ Why should 1?” said Ruth. Yet she joined in, and 


“There 


the corners. When Ruth stopped she was quite breath- 
less. 

“ Ruth,” called her sister from the house, “ bed-time.” 

“You dear good beets!” cried Ruth. “Good-night! 
I am glad you feel so crisp and nice.” 

“Aha! Who would ever have thought that we should 
have no weeds?” said the beets. 

Ruth laughed aloud. ; 

“You dear good beets,” she said, looking down from 
her height of superior wisdom, “ you should have ener- 
gies, and not get discouraged. Why, of course you will 
be taken care of.” 

Ruth’s glance just then was-caught by a star shining 
in the glowing west, across the sloping hills, at her. 

“ Of course, you will be taken care of,” repeated the 
star. 

Ruth’s heart filled with gratitude. 
and caressed the beets. 

“Notice how we move our leaves,” they whispered. 
“There are no weeds. Good-night.” 

“ Good-night,” said Ruth. And she went singing to bed. 

Did Ruth have her birthday party? I know you 
children want her to have it. But suppose she did not 
have it? Was not her happy heart already full of grati- 
tude? I tell you, birthday parties are not of as much 
value as are those heart-gifts gratitude and happiness. 

“ But,” you answer,—you little, argumentative girls, 
—‘“but would not a birthday party make Rath grateful 
and happy?” 

Is it not amusing how we answer one another with 
questions? Here are mine: What made her havvy 
when she went to bed? Pray, did she expect a birthday 
party then? Was it not her care for the dear good 
beets that filled her heart with gratitude and love? 


She leaned down 





Just sit up, and I'll fix you.” 
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still the breeze blew from the mountain, and still Ruth 


away they all went, up and down; in and out, and around’ 

















































































































































































































































. LESSON HELPS. 
—_—_—_ 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
(Fourth Quarter, 1891. 
1, October 4,—Christ Raising Lazar John 11 : 21-44 
2. October 11.—Christ Foretelling his Death........................Johm 12 : 20-38 
8. October 14,—Washing the Disciples’ Feet. ...............0.-0+ John 13: 1-17 


A. Getober 25.—Christ Comforting His Disciples. 

John 14: 1-8, 15-27 
6. November 1,—Christ the True Vine................000++ ... John 15; 1-16 
6, November &.—The Work of the Holy Spirit.......... J ODN 16 : 1-15 













7. November 15.—Christ’s Prayer for his Disciples...............J0Wh 17 : 1-19 
6. November 22.—Ohrist Betrayed,........cccccccccccesee. corseeenereeee John 18 : 1-18 
9. November 20,—Christ before Pilate................ccccsseseeenere John 19 : 1-16 
10. December 6.—Christ Crucified......... John 19 : 17-30 
11, December 18. —Christ Risen...............cecesreeecscenssersersnrssenseeeers John 20 : 1-18 
12. December 2,—The Risen Christ and big Disciples.......... John 21; 1-14 


13. December 27,— Review ; or, lesson to be selected by the school. 
(Also, Christmas lesson, Luke 2 : 1-14.) 





LESSON IV., SUNDAY, OCTOBER 25, 1891. 
Titte: CHRIST COMFORTING HIS DISCIPLES, 


LESSON TEXT. 
(John 14 : 1-3, 15-27. 
COMMON VERSION, | 


Memory verses, 1-3.) ° 
REVISED VERSION. 


1@et not your heart betroubled: | 1 Let not your heart be trou- 
Je believe in God, believe alsoin| bled: !ye believe in God, be- 
me. 2 lieve alsoin me, In my Fath- 


2In my Father’s house are 
many mansions: if it were not so, 
I would have told you. I go to 
prepare a place for you. 

8 And if I go and prepare a 
place for you, I will come again, 
and receive you unto myself; that 
where I am, there ye may be also. 


er’s house are many * mansions; 
if it were not so, I would have 
told you; for I go to prepare a 

8 place for you. AndifI go and 
prepare a place for you, I come 
again, and will receive you 
unto myself; that whereI am, 
there ye may be also. 


15 If ye love me, ye will keep my 
16 commandments. And I will 
§ pray the Father, and he shall 
give you another +Comforter, 
that he may be with you for 
17 ever, even the Spirit of truth: 
whom thé world cannot re- 
ceive; for it beholdeth him not, 
neither knoweth him: ye know 
him ; for he abideth with you, 


15 { If ye love me, keep my com- 
mandments. 

16 And I will pray the Father, 
and he shall give you another 
Comforter, that he may abide 
with you for ever ; ‘ 

17 Even the Spirit of truth; 
whom the world cannot receive, 
because it seeth him not, neither 
knoweth him: but ye know him; 
for he dwelleth with you, and | 18 and shall be in you. I will not 
shall be in you. leave you ‘desolate: I come 

18 I will not leave you comfort- | 19 unto you. Yet a little while, 
less: I will come to you. and the world beholdeth me 

19 Yet a little while, and the no more; but ye behold me: 
world seeth me no more; but ye | because I live, *ye shall live 
fee me: because I live, ye shall | 20 also. In that day ye ‘sliall 
. live also. know that I am in my Father, 

20 At that day ye shall know; and ye in me, and I in you. 
that I am in my Father, and yein | 21 He that hath my command- 
me, and I in you, ments, and keepeth them, he it 
‘2 He¢hat hath my command-| is that loveth me: and he that 
ments, and keepeth them, he itis} loveth me shall be loved of my 
thatloveth me: andhethatloveth| Father, and I will love him, 
me shall be loved of my Father, | qnd will manifest myself unto 
and I will love him, and will | 22 him. Judas (not Iscariot) saith 
manifest myself to him. unto him, Lord, what is come 

22 Ja‘das saith unto him, not to pass that thou wilt manifest 
Is-cir’i-ot, Lord, how is it that | thyself unto us, and not nto 
thou wilt manifest thyself unto | 23 the world? Jesus answered 
us, and not unto the world? | and said unto him, If a man 

23 Jesus answered and said unto love me, he will keep my word: 
him, If a man love me, he will; and my Father will love him, 
keep my words: and my Father and we will come unto bim, 
will love him, and we will come and make our abode with 
unto him, and make our abode | 24 him. He that loveth me not 
with him. keepeth not my words: and the 

2 He that loveth me not keep-| word which ye hear is not 
eth not my sayings: and the word | mine, but the Father's who 
which ye hear is not mine, butthe| sent me. 

Father's which sent me. * |95 These things have I spoken 

25 These things have Ispoken! unto you, while yel abiding 
unto you, being yet present with 25 with you. But the *Comforter, 
even the Holy Spirit, whom the 
Father will send in my name, 





99 


v0 


you. 

26 But the Comforter, which is 
the Holy Ghost, whom the Father he shall teach you all things, 
will send in my name, be shall and bring to your remembrance 
teach you all things, and bringall 27 all thatI said untoyou. Peace 
things to your remembrance,| I leave with you; my peace I 
whatsoever I have said unto you.| give untoyou: not asthe world 
“27 Peace I leave with You, my giveth, give I unto you. Let 
‘peace I give unto you: not as not your heart be troubled, 
the world giveth, give I unto you.| _ neither let it be fearful. 
Jet not your heart be troubled, | 
neither let it be afraid. 

10r, deliewe in God *%Or, abiding-p'acrs *Gr. make request of 4Or, Ad- 
wocate Or, Helper Gr. Paraciete, 4Or, orphans *Or, and ye shall live 

The American Revisers would “let marg. ' and the text exchange 





LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the Son of God. 
Goipen TEXT FoR THE QUARTER: These are written, that 
ye might believe that Jeaus is the Christ, the Son of God ; and 
that believing ye might have life through his name.—Jobn 20 : 31. 


- 


Lesson Topic: The Son Assuring Comfort. 


1. The Heavenly Home, vs. 1-3. 

2. The Coming Comforter, vs. 16-17, 25, 26. 
3. The Present Christ, vs. 18-24. 

4. The Abiding Peace, v. 27. 


«Goxpex Text: J will pray the Father, and he shall give 
you another Comforter, that he mary abide with you for ever.— 


Lesson OUTLINE: | 


Darty Home Reaprnes: x 


.—Jobn 14 : 1-3, 15-27. Thé Son assuring comfort. 
T.—John 14 : 414, 28-31. Words of cheer. 
W.—John 16 : $15. Work of the Comforter. 
T.—John 16 : 16-38. Peace in Christ. 

F.—Acts 2 : 1-16, 87-47. The Comforter at work. 
$.—Acts 7 : 54-60, The present Christ. 

$.—2 Tim, 4 : 6-22, The present Christ. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. THE HEAVENLY HOME. 

|. The House: 

In my Father's house are many mansions (2). 

We shall be satisfied with the goodness of thy house (Psa. 65 : 4). 
Make not my Father’s house a house of merchandise (John 2 : 16). 
A house not made with hands (2 Cor, 5 : 1). 

Ht. The Preparation : ; 

I go to prepare a place for you (2). 

It is for them for whom it hath been yrypesed Matt. 20 : 23). 
Inherit the kingdom prepared for you (Matt, 25 ; 34). 

Things God prepared for them that love him (1 Cor. 2 ; 9). 

i, The Reception : 

I... will receive you unto myself (3). 


They shall become one fipck, one shepherd (John 10 : 16). 
Where I am, there shall also my servant be {John 12 : 26). 
So shall we ever be with the Lord (1 Thess. 4 : 17). 


II, THE COMING COMFORTER, 
1. Abiding: : . 
That he may be with you for ever (16). 

He abideth with you (Jobn 14 : 17). 

Thou shalt see the Spirit descending, and ouiting 
The anointing which ye bave received of him abi 
i. Indwelling : 

He .. «shail be in you (17). 

They were all filled with the Holy Spirit (Acts 2 : 4). 

Stephen, a man full of... the Holy Spirit (Acts 6 : 5). 

The Holy Ghost which is in you (1 Cor, 6 : 19). 

WW. Teaching; 

He shall teach you all things (26), 

He shall guide you into all the truth (John 16 : 13). 

Men spake from God, being moved by the Holy Ghost (2 Pet. 1 : 21). 
His anointing teacheth you concerning all things (1 John 2 : 27). 


(John 1 : 38). 
eth (1 John 2 : 27). 


Ill, THE PRESENT CHRIST 


1, Returning: 
I come unto you (18). 
They shall see the Son of man coming (Matt. 24 : 30). 
Jesus... shall so come in like manner (Acts 1 : 11). 
The Lord himself shall descend from heaven (1 Thess. 4 : 16). 
il, Manifesting: l 
Ye behold me.... I... will manifest myself (19-21). 
A little while, and ye shall see me (John 16 : 16). 
I manifested thy name unto the men (John 17 : 6). 
The life. . . was manifested unto us (1 John 1 ; 2). 
il, Abiding: 
We will... make our abode with him (23). 


He went in to.abide with them (Luke 24 ; 29). 
Abide in me, and I in you (John 15 : 4), 
Christ liveth in me (Gal. 2 : 20). 


IV. THE ABIDING PEACE, * 


1, Peace from Christ: 
Peace I leave with you (27), . 
He shall never suffer the righteous to be moved (Psa. 55 : 22). 
He is our peace, who made both one (Eph. 2 : 14). 
Grace to you and peace , ,. from Jesus Christ (Rey, 1: 4, 5), 
ll. Peace in Believers : , 
My peace I give unto you (27). 
Ye shall find rest unto your souls (Matt. 11 : 29). 
On earth peace. among men (Luke 2 : 14), 
The peace of God . . . Shall guard your hearts (Phil. 4 : 7). 
il, Peace Amid Troubles : 
Let not your heart be troubled (27), 
He hath redeemed my soul in peace from the battle (Psa. 55 : 18). 
Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace (Isa. 26 : 3). 
In me.., peace, In the world. .. tribulation (John 16 ; 33). 





Verse 1.—‘' Let not your heart be tronbled."’ (1) The troubles of 
humanity; (2) The consolations of Christ.—(1) Trouble felt; (2) 
Trouble banished. 

Verse 2.—‘* In my Father's house are man 
Son's message; (2) The Father’s house; (3) 
(4) The y ery yn occupants. 

Verse 3.—*'I come again, and will receive you unto myself.”’ 
The impressive coming; (2) The triumphal reception.—(1) The 
coming; (2) The saints’ reception. 

Verse 16.—“ I will pray the Father, and he shall give you another 
Comforter.” -(1) Tbe Son's prayer; (2) The Father's gift; (3) The 
Com forter’s coming 

Verse 19.—‘' Because I live, ye shall live also.” (1) Humanity’s 
death shared by the Lord; (2) The Lord’s.life shared by humanity. 

Verse 21.—‘ He it is that loveth me.”’ (1) The Lord’s test of love 
to himself; (2) The Lord’s reward of love to himself. 

Verse 23.—" We will come unto bim, and make our abode with 
him." (1) The honorable guests; (2) The hono host; (3) The 
honoring visit. 

Verse 26.—*: He shall teach you all things.’’ (1) The Teacher; (2) 
The pupils ; (3) The instruction. 

Verse 27.—" Peace I leave with yon.”’ (1) The Lord's rich legacy ; 
(2) The Lord’s favored legatees.—(i) Peace from Jesus; (2) Peace for 
men, 

Verse 27.—‘‘ Let not your heart be troubled, neither let it be fear- 
. Pa Trouble and fears anticipated; (2) Trouble and fears 
allayed. 


mansions.’’ (1) The 
he many mansions; 


1) 
"s 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


WORK OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 
Testifies of Christ (John 15 : 26; John 2: 22). 
Teaches belieyers (John 14 : 26; 1 John 2; 27). 
Dwells with believers (John 14 : 16, 17). 
Imparts hope (Rom. 15 : 13; Gal, 5 : 5). 
Begets love (Rom. 5 : 3-5; Gal. 4: 6). 
Begets joy (Rom. 14 : 17 ; Gal. 5 : 22; 1 Thess. 1 : 6). 
Edifies the Church (Acts 9 : 81; John 16 : 18, 14). 
Convicts the world (John 16 : 8-11), 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events —The* last lesson is followed, in 
John’s narrative, by a reference to the betrayer, which 
becomes more specific. The disciples. ask “Is it I?”* and 
Peter beckons to John to inquire of whom the Lord is speak- 





dobp 14; 16, Pas 


ie 


sign was the dipping into the dish at the same time; accord- 

ing to John, he gave a “sop” to Judas, who also had in- 

quired “Is it I?” Probably Judas withdrew at once, before 

the Lord’s Supper was instituted, though this is disputed. 

The giving of the bread and wine (probably the third cup of . 
the passover supper) is more naturally placed before the pre- 

diction of the denial of Peter. (This prediction may have 

been repeated onthe way to Gethsemane. Compare Matthew 

and Mark.) The incident about the swords (Luke) is most 

naturally placed immediately before the lesson. The Hal!el 

was probably sung after the long discourse from which the 

lesson is taken. 

Piace:—The upper room in Jerusalem, where the pass- 

over meal was eaten. 

Trz.—In the evening of Thursday, the 14th of Nisan; 

that is, April 6, A.U.C. 783,—A.D. 30, 

Persons.—Our Lord and eleven disciples, Judas having 

gone out, 

IncrpEents.—The discourse begins with an implied refer- 

ence to the preceding prediction, which had doubtless 
amazed the disciples. They are shown how they can “ fol- 

low afterwards.” The “way” thither is shown, in reply to 

Thomas, and a remark of Philip leads to an assertion of our 
Lord’s unity with the Father, and a promise of p:.wer to the 
believer that the Father may be glorified in the Son. Lov- 
ing Christ, they will obey Christ, and he will ask the Father 
for another Comforter, who shall abide with them. A future 
vision of Christ is promised, and Judas (not Iscariot) inquires 
about this manifestation. The answer makes it dependent on 
loving Christ and keeping his words, which are those of the 
Father. The Holy Spirit is peain promised to bring these 
words to their remembrance, and his own peace is pledged to 
them to gnard against trouble and fear. 

There is no parallel passage. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
- BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY. DWIGHT. 


Verse 1.—Let not your heart be troubled : ye believe in God, 
believe also in me: The connection of the opening words of 
this chapter, “ Let not your heart be troubled,” is apparently 
with the thought of John 13: 386. The suggestion of his 
death, and what he had in that verse said to Peter, had come 
to the minds of the disciples with the shock of surprise, and 
had filled them with grief. Jesus bids them not to be thus 
disturbed and sorrowful, and in the following verses of. the 
chapter he sets before theni the grounds of encouragemeiit 
and comfort for their hearts.— Ye believe : This is the render- 
ing given in the Authorized and also in the Revised Version. 
The verb is thus regarded as in the; indicative mood, and it 
assumes the believing in God as an existing fact. As you 
believe in God, so also believe in me. It is not improbable, 
however, that the marginal rendering of the Revised Version 
is more accurate, according to which this verb, like that of 
the following clause, is an imperative. Believe in God and 
believe in me. - In contrast to the idea of being troubled, he 
sets forth that of faith in God and in himself. This verse is 
introductory to the chapter. 

Verses 2, 3.—In my Father's housz are many mansions ; if it 
were not 80, I would have told you ; for I go to prepare a place 
for you. And if I go and prepare a place for you, I come again, 
and will receive you unto myself ; that where I am, there ye may 
be also: The first ground of comfort and encouragement which 
Jesus gives the disciples is the promise of a reunion with him- 
self in heaven. The thoughts here are three: That there is 
abundant room in the heavenly home, that he is going to 
prepare a place there for them, and that he is to come again 
and receive them to himself. The assurance is thus of the 
strongest character possible, and is one which must bring 
comfort and confidence to each disciple as he believes in God 
and believes in Jesus,—Jn my Father's house: This expression 
doubtless refers to heayen as the abode of God and as the 
home to which Jesus was now about to return. In this 
house, which is here pictured after the manner of one of the 
great royal abodes, there are declared to be ‘ many mansions” 
or abiding-places, rooms or apartments where those who are 
admitted to the privileges of the house and household may 
= in joyfal life. The word “many” indicates the abun- 

nee of room,—enough for all. It is a word of assurance 
that there is a place for each one, how many soever there 
may be.—TIf it were not 80, I would have told you ; These words 
give a special confirmation of what is affirmed. They point 
the disciples to their past experience and life with Jesus, and 
declare that he—whom they had known so well in the love 
which he bore to them—would surely have told theni, if 
there had been any doubt or uncertainty. I surely could not 
deceive you, or suffer you to be without the true knowledge, 
—I, who have been bound to you in such ties of friendship 
and affection.—For I go: The word “for” is-not found in the 
Aathorized Version. According to the text adopted by the 
Revisers, it should be inserted, as it is, ifid:¢@, in their version. 
If inserted, the connection of the sentence is somewhat doubt- 
fal. It may refer to the first clause of the verse, and intro- 
duce a ground for confidence in the affirmation there made: 





ing. Jesus answers. According to Matthew and Mark, the 


In my Father's house there are many mansions; you may 
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know this because I am going thither to prepare a place for 
you. In this case the sentence “If it were not so,” etc., is 
parenthetical, and is complete in itself. The reference, how- 
ever, may be to this last-mentioned sentence: I would have 
told you, as you may know even from the fact that I am going 
for the express purpose of preparing a place for you. If the 
“for” is omitted altogether, the verse moves on more easily 
and simply.—J come again, and will receive you: The “ coming 
again” here promised has been understood in different ways ; 
, as referring to the second coming of the Lord, or to his return 
to the disciples after the resurrection, or to a coming at the 
death of each individual, or to the coming in and through 
the presence of the Holy Spirit. The word is generally used 
of the final coming. The second and fourth explanations do 
not seem properly to answer to the expression, “ will receive 
you unto myself; that where I am, there ye may be also.” If 
we may determine the significance of the word by the general 
figure or picture in the sphere of which Jesus’ thought seems 
to be moving,—namely, that of a friend who is departing from 
friends whom he has gathered about himself in a distant place, 
or a foreign land, and who is now returning to his own home 
and his Father’s abode,—thé reference to the coming for each 
disciple at death is natural and easy, and the use of the word 
in a different application from the ordinary one is readily 
explained.— Receive you unto myself: The union of love would 
be renewed and restored, as the disciples were taken to be 
with the Master “ where he should be,” even as it had begun 
to exist when he had drawn near to them “ where they were,” 
during his life in this world. 

Verses 15-17.—If ye love me, ye will keep my commandments 
And I will pray the Father, and he shall give you another Com- 
forter, that he may be with you for ever, even the Spirit of truth: 
whom the world cannot receive ; forit beholdeth him not, neither 
knoweth him: ye know him ; for he abideth with you, and shall be 
in you: The promise of the Comforter, who shall supply his 
place after his departure, is presented by Jesus as another 
ground of encouragement and consolation, and another point 
in the unfolding of the thought of the opening words of the 
chapter, “Let not your heart be troubled.” The words of 
verse 15 are made preparafory to the promise of verse 16: 
“Keep my commandments as the outflow and outgrowth of 
love to me, and I will ask the blessing of the Father for your 
help and strength.” The word “Comforter” had, as the 
translators of 1611 used it, more of the idea which pertains to 
the Latin verb from which it comes, than it now has, as we may 
believe; that is, the idea of “strengthening.” It drew some- 
what nearer thus, perhaps, to the word“ helper” of the margin. 
This latter word, however, gives a somewhat more general 
idea, and is, possibly, or probably, the best English representa- 
tive of the original word as it was employed in this place. 
Some prominent writers insist that the word should be rendered 
“ advocate” here, as it is in 1 John 2: 1.—Another Comferter: 
The Spirit was to be to the disciples what Jesus himself had 
been. “He shall abide with you always, and not leave you, 
as I must do.”—The Spirit of truth: The Spirit is thus charac- 
terized because his office pertains to the truth,—the revela- 
tion to the disciples, and the impressing upon their minds of 
the truth which Jesus came to make known.— Whom the world 
cannot receive: The seventeenth verse presents the contrast 
between the world and the disciples in the matter of the re- 
ceiving and knowing the Spirit. The knowledge of the 
Spirit is soul-knowledge, and there must be an abiding in the 
soul in order that such knowledge may be possible. 

Verses 18-20.—I will not leave you desolate: I come unto you. 
Yet a little while, and the world beholdeth me no more; but ye 
behold me: because I live, ye shall livealso, In that day ye shall 
know that I am in my Father, and ye in me, and I in you: The 
word “come,” as here used, is evidently different, in some 
measure, from the same word in verse 3. There it refers to 
a coming to take the disciples to be with himself; here, to a 
coming to be with them. The coming here alluded to is the 
coming in and through the Spirit.» The “little while” refers 
to the time when the Spirit should come. The disciples 
would then see Jesus spiritually. The world would not see 
him, The disciples would live in the inmost life of the soul 
because he lived. Thus living, they would know, by the 
deepest spiritual knowledge, the union between Jesus and the 
Father on the one hand, and between Jesus and themselves 
on the other. It was in this way that he would not leave 
them “desolate ;” that is, orphans, or bereft, by reason of his 
departure from them. 

Verses 21-24.—He that hath my commandments, and keepeth 
them, he it is that loveth me: and he that loveth me shail be loved 
of my Father, and I will love him, and will manifest myself unto 

_ kim. Judas (not Iscariot) saith unto him, Lord, what is come to 
pass that thow™wilt manifest thyself wnto us, and not unto the 
world? Jesus answered and saith unto him, If a man love me, he 
will keep my word: and my Father will love him, and we will 
come unto him, and make our abode with him. He that loveth me 
not keepeth not my words: and the word which ye hear is not 
mine, but-the Father's who sent me: We have here the more 
full unfolding of what is suggested in the preceding verses. 
The essential condition is set forth in verse 21; namely, the 
keeping of the commandments. This keeping is the evidence 
of love, the existence of which is necessary to the manifesta- 





tion which pertains to love as between two souls,’ The mani- 
festation of Jesus in love to the disciples is by means of the 
Spirit. Judas is unable to comprehend the thought of Jesus, 
because his own thought has been and is of a bodily manifes- 
tation.— What is come to pass: What has happened to cause a 
change of plan, such that the manifestation will be only to 
the disciples, and not a manifestation in glory to the world? 
The words of Jesus which follow do not directly answer the 
question of Judas, but repeat, with a new emphasis, the 
thought which has already been expressed. Not mine, but 
the Father's: The one who does not love Jesus, and keep 
his words, refuses thereby to keep the word and command 
of God. . 
Verses 25-27.— These things have I spoken unto you, while yet 
abiding with you. But the Comforter, even the Holy Spirit, 
}whom the Father will send in my name, he shall teach you all 
things, and bring to your remembrance all that I said wnto you. 
Peace I leave with you ; my peace I give unto you: not as the world 
giveth, give Iunto you. Let not your heart be troubled, neither 
let it be fearful.— These things: The reference is to the entire 
discourse of the chapter. The chapter is complete in itself; 
and, after having presented the thoughts which may encour- 
age and strengthen the hearts of the disciples, Jesus adds 
a few parting words, Meyer quotes from Luther a fitting 
sentence: “These are last words, as of one who is about to go 
away, and says ‘Good-night,’ or gives his blessing.” The 
word “ peace” is the word of farewell as here used. By the 
added words of verse 27 Jesus gives a depth of meaning to 
this word which does not pertain to it as it is ordinarily 
spoken between men. The promise of the Spirit given in 
verse 26 presents him as a teacher of the truth. It assures the 
disciples also that, in his teaching office, he will secure their 
remembrance of what Jesus himself had, said to them and 
taught them. The closing words of the passage which forms 
the lesson answer to the opening ones, As the friend says 
farewell to his friends, his first and last word of comfort and 
assurance is, “ Let not your heart be troubled.” 

Yale University. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


The presence of the betrayer, whose feet our Lord had just 
washed, troubled the spirit of the Holy One, when he had 
once more laid himself down again, amidst the little group 
of his friends, and presently showed itself in his opetly tell- 
ing them that there was a traitor among them. A secret 
indication of the one who was to turn against him was pres- 
ently given to St. John, but the rest of the company remained 
in painful ignorance; so that when ‘Judas presently left, on 
Christ’s telling him “ That thou doest, do quickly,” they did 
not suspect him, but fancied he went away on some innocent 
errand for the Master. Relieved by his departure, our Lord 
forthwith spoke freely, but not without needing to check 
Peter’s confidence in his personal fidelity, by telling him that 
he would deny him thrice, before the cock crew, on that very 
night. 

Now, at last, his words could fléw on without interruption. 
The apostles had been greatly perplexed by his repeated allu- 
sions to his near death, which so entirely upset their ideas 
about his. “restoring the kingdom to Israel;” that is, his 
raising the Jews to political glory, as an independent and, 
indeed, world-ruling power. Grief at the idea of his leaving 
them, especially by the violent death he had implied, also 
clouded their spirits. Jesus therefore told them not to'let 
their hearts be troubled by his going away from them. “Have 
confidence in God,” said he, “and have confidence in me. 
You may well, indeed, thus trust ; for in my Father’s house 
are many mansions,—room for you all. If this were not so, 
I would have told you, and thus have prevented your relying 
on a vain hope.” : 

The “ mansions” of his Father's house were the blessed 
regions where the divine glory is @specially displayed, the 
place of the celestial throne, as the temple, so dear to them, 
was “his Father’s house” on earth, as the place of his pecu- 
liar presence. He then added, in effect: “The proof that 
there are abodes in the heavenly house of God for you all is 
that I am going away for the very purpose of preparing a 
place for you in it, And if I go thus, and make ready 
mansions for you, cheer yourselves with the assurance that I 
will return, when, through my death, I have éntered into my 
glory with the Father, which I shall use tosecure your glory 
with me. Then, when I return, I will take you to myself, 
that where I am, there ye may be also.” 

Faith and love would then realize that which they had 
hitherto only hoped; for bliss would be perfect to them only 
if they were with him. He was going to the Father, and, if 
they had rightly understood his teaching in the past, they 
would have known how they ought to bear themselves, that 
they might follow him; but first Thomas and then Philip 
sought fuller instruction, which led to our Lord’s reminding 
them that he himself was the way, as the manifestation of 
divine truth and the channel of spiritual life; and this so 
perfectly that to see him was to see the Father, so that to fol- 











low him would bring them, without fail, to the presence of 
the Father in heaven, where he was to be. The words he 
spoke he did not, said he, speak of himself, but the Father, 
abiding in him, both spoke and did his works through him. 
The ample ground for believing in him thus given was evi- 
dent, and would be vindicated by the gifts they would receive 
as the result of their thus accepting him. ; 
Then, in verse 15, he shows them incidentally that to 
lieve in him was to love him, and he tells them that the proof 
of this love would be that they kept his commandments. He 
had told them that, if they asked anything in his name, he 
would do it; but now he adds that, besides this, he will pray 
the Father, and he would give them another Comforter, or 
Helper, who would not be taken from them as he, their 
Friend, was to be, but would be with them forever, protect- 
ing, helping, and standing at their side to strengthen them; 
even the Holy Spirit, the spirit of truth, through whom the 
divine truth is made a living principle in the heart, yielding 
its manifold fruits and graces in the life. 

The world—that is, the unbelieving—cannot receive him, 
the Spirit, said he; for they have no inner sight by which to 
recognize him, and thus he remains unknown and foreign to 
them, so that there is nothing within them to which he can 
unite. “But you know him,” continued Christ; “for he 
abideth with you, he is ever in your midst, and is even now, 
as he will be in the future, in your hearts, so that he cannot 
be unknown to you.” 

“T will not leave you to be like forsaken orphans, when 
I go away, but will come to you by the Spirit, in whom 
you may see myself. Yet a little while, and the world 
will no longer see me; byt though they do not, since my 
bodily presence will be withdrawn, you will see me by real- 
izing my spiritual presence, in my communion with you and 
indwelling power in your souls, through the divine Com- 
forter, whom I will send you. Because I live, not only in 
the outward bodily sense, but in the far higher one of a life 
independent of death, by. which I will presently enter into 
heavenly glory when I go to the Father,—because, I say, I 
abidingly live thus, you also will share the same glorious life 
that knows no death, the life-giving power of the Holy Spirit, 
the Comforter, quickening it in you. And when this divine 
power shall be fully poured out on you at the approaching 
Pentecost, you shall, through it, realize that I am in my 
Father, and ye in me, and I in you. 

“He that has my commandments in his heart, and keeps 
them in his life, he it is that loveth me; and he that loves 
me shall be individually loved of my Father, and I will love 
him, and will reveal myself to him in his soul, so that he 
shall thus, through me, be brought into closest communion 
with the Father, as I have just said.” ' 

Judas (not Iscariot, but Thaddeeus, or Lebbeeus), thinking 
of a personal appearance of Christ, in his glory, as Messiah, 
when “ manifesting” himself is thus mentioned; could not 
imagine how this manifestation should be visible only to 
those who loved him, and not also to the unbelieving world, 
which, as every one thought, was to be judged by the Messiah 
when he appeared. In answer, Jesus in effect repeated the 
condition on which his revealing himself to any one was 
based, resting it on the love felt towards him. “If a man 
love me,” said he, “he will keep my word; and, as my word 
is that of my Father, not my own, my Father will love him 
for thus honoring him; and so also will I. And we will 
come to him, and dwell in his soul, by the Holy Spirit, as in 
our dwelling-place, we being, as it were, his guests. He that 
does not love me does not keep my words; and, as the word 
ye hear from me is not mine, but the Father’s who sent me, 
his not hearing me shows how unfit such a one is to be 
favored with such a heavenly indwelling by the Father or by 
myself.” 

“These things,” continued Christ, after a pause in which 
he looked back on all he had said to them during this fare- 
well meeting, “have I spoken to you while yet continuing 
with you; but the Comforter, the Holy Spirit, whom the 
Father will send to you after I have left you, in my name, 
will teach you all things connected with me, and bring to 
your remembrance all that I have said to you.” The object 
of the sending of the Spirit was thus to illuminate their souls 
with a full knowledge of Christ, as of him whose name is the 
only one given under heaven, among men, whereby we may 
be saved. On no point of the divine truth in him would the 
divine Spirit leave them unenlightened, and he would gradu- ‘ 
ally bring them to the stature of perfect men in him. 

It is still the custom for Orientals to bid each other adieu 
by invoking “peace” on him who is left behind or goes; and 
thus it was with our Lord. “Peace I leave with you,” said 
he, when about to close his address to them. “My peace I 
give unto you: not as the world giveth, give I unto you.” For 
he gave them the whole peace of his salvation,—the peace of 
reconciliation with God, the peace which he omly can give, 
since it can come to man only through his death. Then he 
ended his discourse, as he had begun it, by telling them, 
“Let not'your heart be troubled, neither let it be fearfulR 
Peace amidst the cares and trials of life, amidst the tribula- 
tions awaiting them as his followers; peace of their whole 





nature, resting calm as a summer lake rests in the holy 



































































































































































light; ee ey en es 
—was lis parting gift. 
Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England, 





THE PRESENT-ABSENT CHRIST AND 
THE ABIDING COMFORTER. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The depth, sweetness, and calm of these wonderful words 
in the upper room lift them high above comment.. Who can 
reproduce their tender music, or exhaust their deep mean- 
ing? We can but skim the surface. 

1, The first three verses apply the simplest and most suf- 
ficient soothing to the sorrow for his departure. In verse 1 
the exhortation to twofold and yet single trust presents faith 
in God, which is also faith in Jesus, as the one antidote to 
trouble of heart. What is the use of telling men not to be 
troubled, unless you can show them how? How else can 
coiling sorrow be cast out than by faith? Jesus asks the 
same trust which we give to God, and these two are one. He 
does not bid us ruin our faith by dividing it between two ob- 
jects. Strange words from a man who was within twenty-four 
hours of death! 

Verse 2 clothes great truths in simple words, and changes 
the aspect of departure by the revelation of the place whither 
he goes, and of the share théy had in his going, and appeals 
to his frankness in telling them the sad tidings, as assuring 
them that he would not have hidden it from them if his de- 
parture had been parting. It is really the preparation for 
their eternal reunion, “My Father's house. ... Wist ye not 
that there is my place?” Heavgn is the true temple, and in 
it is room for these eleven poor men, and for millions more. 
The places there are “mansions,” perpetual abodes. Un- 
changeableness and repose breathe from the word. Jesus 
tells us all that we need, though less than we sometimes wish. 
Tf there were any dismal separation, any dark shadow brood- 
ing over that future, he would not leave us to find it out too 
late. We may utterly trust his absolute franknegs, and be 
eontent to know that the gaps in our knowledge hide nothing 
terrible, or affecting permanent repose in and with him in the 
Father's house, 

Verse 3 opens the blessed prospect of return and reunion. 
How he prepares the place we kriow not, nor need to know. 
Perhaps, if he had not gone thither in human form, there 
had been no place. Certainly, if he stood not before the 
throne, we could never stand there. Only because the Lamb 
is “in the midst of the throne,” can the elders, the represen- 

* ‘tatives of redeemed manhood, “adore around,” 

2. Verses 15-17 are mainly occupied with the promise of 

the Comforter. They present to our thoughts the loving 


obedience which secures the Saviour’s intercession, the pray-.| 28 


ing Christ, the giving Father, and the abiding Spirit. 
Hitherto “believe” has been the key-word. Now it. is 
“love.” Jesus has just promised to do whatsoever we ask in 
his name. Now he*bids vs do whatsoever he commands. 
On both sides is love set in motion by a message from the 
other. His love commands, and delights to be asked. Ours 
should ask, and delight to be commanded. Verse 15 con- 
tains the all-sufficient guide for life. His “ commandments” 
- are himself. That pattern is enongh for conduct, for charac- 
ter, and for all perplexities. Here is the all-powerful mo- 
tive. “Ye will keep,” says the Revised Version. Love will 
have power to sway life. It is the foundation of obedience, 
and obedience is its sure outcome. All the emotional, mys- 
tie, and select experiences of Christians must submit to this 
_ plain test: Do they help to obedience ? 

The root of such active love is “believe,” and its issues are 
next unfolded. “TI will pray,...and he will give.” His 
intercession is our hope. It is his presént work. His pres- 
ence within the veil, his continual presenting of his finished 
work as the reason for blessing being given to ur, are truths 

* of which we can but grasp part; but without them the cross 
would lack its meaning and be shorn of its power. Jesus is 
* pare of answer to his prayer. 

The one all-inclusive gift secured by Christ's intercession 
is “the Comforter.” We probably know that that name has 
shrank in significance in our modern English, and that it 

*fweans, and was understood at the date of the earlier transla- 
“tions to thean, more than it now does. It is wider than 
. “consoler,” meaning literally “one called to aid another,” 
and so covering the mearings of “advocate,” “helper,” 
“strengthener,” “guide,” and “instructor.” By whatever 
_ Processes a man can be made strong, these are the Spirit's 
work. This Advocate is to replace Christ, and carry on his 
work. He is “another Comforter,” and is to be an abiding 
presence, not going away, as Jesus was about to do. But 
imark how he will do his work. He is “the Spirit of trath.” 
Not that he brings new truth,—that is Christ’s work,—but 
the Spirit his for his weapon and source of strength the reve- 

~ Yation summed and finished in Christ’s person and work, 
_ The world—that is, the aggreg.te of men considered as 
parated from God and immersed in the material—eannot 
* have this Strengthener any more than low, sensnous natures 
are capable of perceiving the highest forms of natural beauty 
“Gt of art. Of course, the “conviction” which the Spirit | sweeter 


> 


works on “the world” is not the matter in hand here. But 
men put ont their eyes by sim and worldly lusts, and cannot 
see what purer vision suns itself in beholding. Some men 
need oculists, not light. The world cannot receive, because 
it does not know. The disciples know, because they receive. 
Possession and knowledge are mutual cause and effect; or 
perhaps, rather, they are one and the same thing. Even at 
that hour the Spirit abode with the disciples, for he was in 
Christ; but the fature was to bring a clearer, closer knowl- 
edge and possession, when, after Pentecost, he should not 
only be with, but in, them, These great promises are for all 
Christian souls to the end. The way to the personal ex- 
perience of their sweet truth is, as this discourse shows, first, 
“believe;” then, “love;” then, “do his commandments.” 

8. Verses 18-21 carry the comfort of the sorrowing disciples 
still farther by assuring them that Christ himself will come 
to them, and give them greater gifts than they could ever 
possess otherwise. Reunion, influence from afar, the prepa- 
ration of a place, were not all that they craved for. So 
there are, in verses 18 and 19, three paradoxes: the absent 
Christ is present; the unseen Christ is visible; the dying 
Christ is life-giving. The word rendered “comfortless” (v. 
18) is “orphans,” The forlorn disejples would be like father- 
less and motherless children without him, and nothing would 
keep them from being so but his presence. Unless Christ be 
with us, we are desolate. 

He does not say “I will come,” but “I come,”—an imme- 
diately impending coming. If his future coming were meant, 
then till then all his people are to be as orphans; and that 
cannot be. There is a coming, then, contemporaneous with 
his bodily absence. “ Bodily” is not a synonym for “ real.” 
He came in the very act of going. Being absent, he is 
present with us, if we will. How the vivid belief in Christ’s 
real presence would calm, glorify, and hallow life! Again, 
the uriseen Christ isa seen Christ. “ Yet a little while” is 
best interpreted as covering all the time till the ascension, 
and the brief appearances during the forty days are too little 
to be the fulfilment of this promise, which necessarily has the 
same extension in time as the coming ; that is, is continuous 
and permanent. / 

“See,” when denied as to the world, means bodily sight; 
when promise to disciples, spiritual perception. Every Chris- 
tian life may be blessed with the vision of the present Christ. 
“See” is a strong word, implying very vivid, direct, and cer- 
tain knowledge and consciousness. Is Jesus so near us, and 
are we so aware and sure of him, that the sight of sense is 
less than that of spirit? Again, the dying Christ lives and 
gives life. “TI live” is a timeless present tense, all but iden- 
tical with “Jehovah.” ‘We live because, and, therefore, as 
long as, and, in a true correspondence, in the same manner 

as he livés. We can never die as long as the eternally 
“living who became dead” is alive, and that is “for ever- 
more.” 

Verse 20 discloses the blessed consequence of his coming. 
Because the disciple has Christ’s presence, sees him and draws 
kindred life from him, he will know by experience Christ’s 
indwelling at once in the Father and in his servant, and his 
servant's indwelling in him. “Thatday” is the whole period 
between ascension and return in bodily form. In that period 
the experiences just promised will be the best teachers of 
fundamental Christian truth. Bat how can the relation be- 
tween Father and Son ever have any verification in ourselves? 
If these preceding promisés be fulfilled to me, my experiences 
will be such as to be inexplicable, except on the supposition 
of their having a Divine source. They bear the signature of 
a Divine hand. I know that it is Jesus who gives them, and 
that he could not give them unless he was in the Father. 
Similarly, the consciousness of Christ present, seen, life-giving, 
carries the knowledge that Jesus is in us; for we feel his 
touch, and we in him; for we are aware of the power that 
encompasses us and the ae in which we have our 
being. 

Verse 21 closes the first tnd of the discourse, Its first 
words are substantially “equivalent to verse 15, but the slight 
difference is significant. The former saying begins with the 
root, and works outward to the fruit; while this verse takes 
the reverse order, beginning with the fruit and going inwards 
to the toot. Note that “hath my commandments.” The 
only real possession of them is in the heart. Practical ohgdi- 
ence is the test of love. The emphatic “he” and the ofder 
of the sentence, putting the fruits first, give it a sharp edge 
as against false pretensions, Christ stamps with his* hall- 
mark as gold no mere emotion, however genuine and passion- 
ate, but only that which issues in Christian conduct and 
character. 

Such love is rewarded by farther and sweeter gifts of Divine 
love and manifestation. What boldness in saying that, if a 
man loves Christ, God will love him! Of course, that saying 
does not begin at the very beginning. “ We love him because 
he first loved us” digs a story deeper down in the building. 
What is in hand is, not how a man comes to receive the love 
of God at first, but how a Christian grows in possession of it. 
God loves all men, but the heart that believes and therefore 
loves, and loves and therefore obeys, will receive deeper and 





sweeter tokens of God’s love. Further, Christ will meet us 





on the path’ of obedience, with more and more of his love 
unveiled to our eyes, 

4. In verses 22-24, Judas'squestion gives cocssion for a state- 
ment of the conditions of Christ's self-manifestation, both posi- 
tively and negatively. The question is that of a listener 
dimly understanding Jesus, perceiving that the public dis- 
play which had seemed coming, when Christ rode into Jeru- 
salem, was somehow not to be. “ What is come to pass 
that?” ete. He understands that somehow “ unto us, and not 
unto the world,” is the revelation to be made.. Christ answers . 
both parts of the question, and tells us what brings Christ 
and what Christ brings, and then what keeps away him and 
his gifts. Note the width of the words “if a man,” instead 
of “if ye” (v. 15), thus telling Judas that his complacent 
assumption, “ unto us,” was a narrow reading of the sweep of 
the promise. 

We have already seen what brings Christ, and need only 
here note that the test of love is said to be keeping Christ’s 
“word,” which suggests that not only his commandments, 
but all his words, are to be treasured, and, further, that his 
many words are one whole, and, further, that every word of 
his holds some law for practical life in its depths. Obedience 
brings the sense of the Father’s love, and the reality of his 
abiding presence, which is also Christ’s presence. How close 
must be that union of Father and Son whereby Jesus could 
dare to say, “ We will come”! How blessed the dwelling of 
the Divine guest, which is permanent, as long as the obedi- 
enc# which isitscondition endures! The negative side shows 
what keeps away Jesus. Unloving disobedience closes the 
heart. Two principles are laid down, First, no love, no 
obedience. Second, disobedience to Christ is disobedience to 
God. Jesus is sure that all he speaks is God’s word, What 
should we think of a religious teacher who began by saying, - 
* Remember that everything which I say God says”? The 
conclusion is not stated, but easily drawn, Unloving obedi- 
ence, then, wil] keep away Christ and in him God. It is pos- 
sible, then, not to see Christ, though he stands beside us. The 
simple absence of love is fatal, 

5. A slight pause in the flow of speech seems to come in, 
and then in verses 25 and 26 Jesus looks back on what he has 
said, and contrasts his teaching with that future teaching by 
the Comforter, whom he has already, in a different connec- 
tion, promised.. Mark the name here given to the teacher 
Spirit. His office of strengthener is brought into immediate 
connection with his teaching; for what can more fully equip 
us with power from on high than the firm grasp of the truth 
as itisinJesus? That teacher is, farther, “the Holy Ghost.” 
That name in this connection suggests that there is no holi- 
ness without such knowledge, and no learning of the truth 
without holiness. This teacher Spirit is “sent in Christ’s 
name.” In some deep sense God acts as representing Christ, 
and it is on the historic manifestation of Christ as basis that 
the Spirit is sent. Revelation must be complete before he 
who came to unfold and impress it had material to work with, 
Mark, too,.the unmistakable declaration of the personality 
of the Spirit: “ He shall teach.” That cannot be said of an 
influence. 

The lesson-book of the teacher Spirit is clearly set forth as 
Christ, “all things whatsoever I have said.” Jesus himself 
contrasts here the partial understanding of his words while 
on earth with the fuller grasp of their inexhaustible mean- 
ing to be attained hereafter. His words can never be fathomed, 
much less exhausted. The Spirit is ever with his church, 
teaching each age to understand some little bit more of their . 
depth. True progress consists, not in getting beyond Jesus, 
but in getting more deeply- into his ever-fresh truth. The 
problems of this generation will find their solution where 
those of past generations have found theirs, and the old com- 
mandment of the old Christ will be the new commandment 
of the new Christ. As long as we have an abiding Spirit to 
teach the endless fulness of his words to loving obedience, we 
need not fear, though the things which can be shaken are 
removed. The world will not ontgrow Jesus Christ. All 
change will but make more plain his inexhaustibleness, and 
reveal new treasures in his familiar and enduring words. 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 
ABOUT TO DIE, CHRIST COMFORTS THOSE WHO LIVE. 


What a reserve fund of strength one must Have, who, facing 
such a death, is only concerned to comfort those who are to 
live. How does he doit? 1. By giving them his peace. 
He had enough for self and a world in distress. Treason and | 
death could not disturb it. 2. By going to prépare a personal 
place for each “you” in the many mansions. 3. By sending 
the Comforter. Comfort is strength, hence bravery with os. 
He is the one “called to one’s side.” So he is strength with 
resultant peace. Guidance abiding forever, and leading into 
all sorts of trath. With such a prorfiic: @f ench a substitute, 
and Christ working for us in his absence, it is expedient for 
us that he go away. Do we feel that what we have is better 
than walking as John did with Jesus in the flesh? If not, 





we are not accepting all God offers. 4. Besides this Com- 


























feild Christ seeiline to manifest himself to those that love 
him (v. 21). Both he.and the Father would make’ their 
abode with him (v. 23). 

If a good king promised his best counselor as a guide, a place 
in his palace, a manifestation of his heart, a personal abiding 
with one of his subjects, there would be nothing more that 
wisdom, love, and. power could do, All this the king of 
heaven promises. 

How much more ean we receive? That depends on the 
expectation, faith, love, and likeness to the divine nature, 
There may be revelations to all of us that are impossible to 
word, Behind each one of a hundred promises lies infinity. 

University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. ' 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Ye bélieve in God, believe also in me (v.1). It is easier to 
believe that there is a God, than it is to believe that God 
makes himself personally known to those who love him. It 
is easier to believe in “God,” than it is to believe in “God 
with us.” Everybody believes in God—in one way or another; 
that is, everybody except fools. But not everybody believes 
that God manifests himself to the children of men in loving 
sympathy and in personal helpfulness. This belief it is that 
Jesus commends to his disciples. This belief it is that gives 
rest to the Christian here and now. To believe in God is all 
very well in ite way—as far as it goes; but to believe in Jesus 
Christ as God with us—our Saviour, our Helper, our loving 
Friend—is a great deal more than‘a mere belief in God; and 
nothing short of this ought to satisfy, cau satisfy, the Chris- 
tian believer. 

In my Father's house are many mansions (v. 2). Sometimes 
it seems as if there were no special place in God’s universe 
for ourselves as ourselves. We seem to have no peculiar fitness 
above others for any sphere of labor, or for any line of help 
or comfort to others. If we were to drop out of existence, 
there would be no lack anywhere in consequence. It is to meet 
just this trouble of mind on the part of the weakest and most 
insignificant of his disciples, that Jesus gives the assurance 
that his Father’s great home has a special place in it for every 
in-comer. And if there is to be a special place for each of us 
in heaven, there is a special place for each of us here on earth. 
There is comfort and stimulus in this thonught—for you and 
for me. No one of us isa nonentity. No one of us is with- 
out a special sphere and mission in God’s service. 

Tf it were not 80, I would have told you. The silences of Jesus 
are as significant as his most explicit speech. Not only has 
he told us nothing but the truth, but he has kept back nothing 
of the truth that it was needful for usto know. Itistrne that 
we do not know a great deal about the eternal future; but it 
is also true that we know all that it is well for us now%o know 
in that direction. Jesus himself knew it all. He told us as 
much as it was wise for us to know. It is well that we know 
no more than we do. If it were not so, he would have teld 
us more. Hence we can be grateful that Jesus did noi say 


any more than he did about the glories to be revealed to us, 


and for us, and in us, as his loved ones, 

Twill pray the Father, and he shall give you another Comforter, 
that he may be with you for ever... . I will not leave you desolate: 
I come unto you (vs, 16-18). There are those whose seeming 
friendship for as is like that of close acquaintances at a sum- 
mer hotel, or on a pleasdnt journey. So long as they are 
with us, they show an interest in all that concerns us; and 
they seem to feel it. But when they are away from us, they 
become absorbed in their own affairs, and their hearts go out 
to those who are nearer to them. We pass out from their 
minds, or have a place there only as a fading memory. But 
these are not the friends who make life dearest to us. They 
are not dwellers in our heart of hearts, nor can they give 
comfort there when we hear from or meet them. The friend 
who is more than another self to us is the friend who never 
forgets us, who never allows another to take our place in his 
affections, who is changeless in all changes, and whose loving 
thoughts of us hover about our pathway, however far sepa- 
rated from him we may be. Jesus Christ is our Friend of 
friends. He loves us as tenderly to-day as he loved his dis- 
ciple John in the hour of his last meeting with his disciples 
before his crucifixion Even while he is away from us he 
sends the Comforter to be his representative to us in spiritual 
ministry; and he will come again to receive us to himself. 
How can we be lonely, with such a Friend to care for and 
love us? 

He that hath my commandments, and keepeth them, he it is that 
loveth me: and he that loveth me shall be loved of my Father, and 
I will love him, and will manifest myself wnto him (v.21). Love 
is not a matteS of feeling; it isa vital principle. To love is 
to hold dear. If one person be dearer to us than all others, 
we are only too glad to be of service to that person. It is not 
that we look for reward or even for recognition of our service ; 
but it is thatour love prompts us to service, and that our ser- 
vice is the inevitable expression and evidence of our love. It 
may be, indeed, that one whom we love has no wish for our 
service; and in such a case our most tender and loyal endeav- 
ors bring us into no closer relations with the loved one. But 





if we are first loved heartily, we may ‘begs tadhioveny predf 
of our affectionate devotion will be a means of uniting us to 
the object of our love and service.’ God loved us before we 
loved God. He sent his Son to us in-proof of his love. If 
now we show our love for God by our loving heed to his Son's 
teachings, we shall be loved of God more abundantly, and the 
Son will manifest himself to us continually i in evidence of the 
Father's love. 

Peace I leave with you ; my peace I give unto you: not as the 
world giveth, give Iunto you (v.27). “Peace” is an ordinary salu- 
tation in the East, at meeting and at parting. Like our “Good 
day,” or“ Good-by,” it is commonly little more than a mere 
form of speech, without a thought of its higher meanings. 
Yet if it be used as an earnest prayer for the divine blessing 
of peace to rest upon us, by one who has power with God in 
prayer, this salutation may come home to the soul like a bene- 
diction. In spite of the formalism that attaches to our care- 
lessly spoken “ Good-by,” there are in all our hearts precious 
memories of loving “ Good-bys” that we would not part with 
for all that the world can give; and the lack of a loving 
“Good-by” in some sadly remembered parting may be as an 
aching void in our lonely hearts fora lifetime. Jesus Christ, 
while absent from us for a season, leaves us the memory of his 
prevailing prayer for peace to our souls; and we can be 
courageous and have rest of heart because of this memory. 
“# Peace I leave with you; my peace I give unto you: not ad 
the world giveth, give I unto you. Let not your heart be 
troubled, neither let it be fearful.” 

Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 


a BY A. F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


To comfort is to strengthen, At the time of our lesson the 
disciples were on the eve of an experience that would call for 
all the strength that they could receive; for their beloved 
Teacher and Master was about to be. removed from them, 
and at the same time they were to be sent forth into a hostile, 
world, to teach in the name of Him whom the world had re- 
jected and crucified. With him, they might easily feel that 
they could dare all things; but without him there was danger 
shat they would grow weary and faint in their minds, To 
prepare them for that time, the Master spoke the words 
which form our lesson; and many others, too, that may be 
found in John 14-17. The especial sources of comfort or 
strength that are found in our lesson for to-day are two, and 
are found in two promises which he makes. 

First Promise (vs. 2, 3).—Here he promises that they shall 
have “mansions” (Rev, Ver., marg., “abiding-places”) in 
the better world. This was a great comfort to those who 
soon were to be cast out from among men, so that, as Paul 
afterwards wrote, they were to be looked upon as the off- 
scouring of all men, and were to have no place to lay their 
heads. While, at the time when he spoke the words alluded 
to, they could not fully realize how great,a comfort this 
promise was, no doubt they often thought of it afterwards, 
and were strengthened by it. To Peter in prison, to John in 
exile, and to Paul chained to a Roman soldier, this promise 
‘must have been one of the very sweetest of all those that are 
contained in the whole Word of God, And not to them only. 
Since those days there have been many thousands of believers 
who have been outcasts, and have lost all for the sake of 
their Master, who have rested on these words as men rest on, 
pillows of down, To many a sick-room this promise has 
come as a sort of voice from heaven, chasing away all gloom, 
and making the death-bed to be full of radiance and joy. Just 
imagine for a moment that this promise and all similar ones 
were stricken from the Word, and you will see how much 
darkness would take the place of the light that now pours 
from its pages, Death would be to us a very different thing 
from what it now is; for by these words the grave has been 
irradiated, so that we no longer merely look into it, but 
through it to the “many mansions” beyond. Millions; there- 
fore, have been comforted—that is, strengthened—by these 
words of our blessed Master. 

Second Promise.—This pertained to that help and guidance 
that they were to have after their Master had been withdrawn 
from them. They were, as we have seen, to go into a hostile 
world, were to proclaim a new gospel, and were to found the 
Church, which was to endure to all ages. Even if they had 
all been educated men, and had possessed the highest human 
intelligence, they could not have been competent to this 
task. No wonder that their hearts failed within them as 
they thonght that they were to be deprived of his presence 
and power. To comfort them, he promises that, if he goes, 
he will not leave them to their own counsels, but will send 
them “another Comforter,” that he may be with them for- 
ever, and that he will guide them into all truth. This he 
will be able to do, for he is the Spirit of truth, and will know 
how to lead those whom he is sent to guide. 

Let particular attention be called to the three characteris- 
tics of this Comforter. 1, He isthe Spirit of truth himself. 
This was needfal, for the world had lost the truth, and was 





groping in darkness. “What is truth?” asked Pilate, And 


asoul, This was now to be revealed to these disciples, and 
they in turn were to give that truth to others, G by 
this Spirit, they would not make mistakes, but would give 

the truth to those whom they tenght. 2. He was to be with 

them forever. This was a great comfort; for, if he was to 

abide with them for only a few days, or years at the most, 

what would they do when he left them? 3, He was to 

refresh their memories as to what the Master had said. 

Many had been his addresses to them,,and there was danger 

that if they tried to tell others what of truth they had heard 

from his lips, their memories would play them false. This, 

Jesus said, would not be the case, for the Spirit of truth 

would refresh their memories in such a way that they should 

not make mistakes, 

Now, while this was a great comfort to the disciples, it is 

also a great comfort to us.. The apostles, guided by this 

Spirit of truth, gave us the Gospels and the Epistles as we 

have them in our Bibles. We rest on them because of the. 
One who directed them in their speaking and writing. But 

not only this; the same Holy. Spirit is willing to be the 

guide of the believer to thieday. If we want light on any 

part of the Word which he inspired the apostles to write, 

and it is best that we should have it, he will give it to us. 

My father used to say to me, when I first went into the 
ministry, “ My boy, the’ Holy Spirit is a great teacher, and 
can teach more in one minute than any man can do in 
a week.” This witness is true, and every believer hastin 
this Spirit a teacher who knows just what he needs to know, © 
and will be willing to teach it to him. The trouble is never 
with the teacher, but always with the scholar. We fail to 
learn because we are not willing to go to the divine Teacher, 
and hence we remain in darkness. Light there is in abun- 
dance, and truth lies right before us in the Word, and the 
Teacher waits to reveal it to us; but we are the ones who are 
at fault. To all, however, who wish to know and desire to be 
strengthened, the Holy Spirit is willing to come as truly as 
to those disciples whom the Master was addressing in these 
words. This may well be a source of comfort to ul, as it was 
to them, and may give us confidence to fight the battle of 
faith, assured that with his help it shall not be a losing fight, 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


How did Jesus teach his disciples a lesson of humility? 
About what had they disputed? Was the reproof given to 
find fault, or because he loved them? What does John say 
about “ having loved his own”? Which disciple did Jesus 
mean when he said, “Ye are clean, but not all”? After 
that, when it was dark, Judas went away from the upper 
room, and the eleven disciples with Jesus ate the last supper 
together. If understood by the children, question upon the 
supper, and ask of what Jesus said, “ This do in remembrance 
of me.” While the eleven sat ih the upper room, Jesus had 
a last talk with them, and John has kept for us those precious 
words. Sorrow, shame, and cruel death were right before 
him, yet he comforted his sorrowing diggiples. 

Heart Trouble.—Had Jesus cured any troubles? Was it a 
trouble to be blind? Was it trouble to be lame, helpless, 
deaf, or dumb? Had Jesus cured all these troubles? What 
kind of trouble did the mother feel on the way to bury her 
only son? Did Jesus help her heart trouble? How did he 
show his pity for the heart trouble of Mary and Martha? 
Jesus never saw any case of sorrow that he did not pity and 
help. Did Jesus have any Ireart trouble of hisown? Do 
you remember, a few days before this time, a sound was heard 
from heaven, when Jesus said, “ Now is my son! troubled”? 
At the table in the upper room, after he had washed their 
feet and sat down, he was “troubled in spirit” when he said, 
“One of you shall betray me.” Yes, Jesus had heart trouble; 
it is because be knows so well every heartache and every tear 
that he is now touched with all our sorrows and griefs. He 
was sorry for his disciples; he knew how distressed they were 
that one of their own number proved false; he knew how 
they felt about his leaving them, that they were disappointed 
that he was not a king, that they would be distressed at his 
sufferings and cruel death. He was sorry for them, and spoke 
words of comfort and hope. What were the words he said 
about having a troubled heart? When you are in grief, and 
some one wipes the tears away, and says, “ Now, don’t ery,”— 
is that any use unless you are told why, or given some reason 
that your trouble may not last, or is not so great as you think ? 
Jesus told his disciples why they should not be troubled, and 
made the words of comfort so plain that children can under- 
stand and remember. Many sick and dying children have 
repeated these words just before they went to the place Jegus 
went to prepare. It was as if Jesus said to his disciples, 
“Don’t worry and be troubled; you believe in God our 
Father, who cares for you and watches you every day and 
every hour; you know he is able to take owe of you; now 
believe in_me and all the words I say to you.” 

A Home.—Then he talked of the life after this as a home; 
he was to leave them, they would be scattered like a flock of 





in this question he expressed the anxious query of many 


sheep, and the shepherd gone, but God would know of each 
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one, and have a place ready to bring them all together with 
him. Suppose a lonely orphan boy was grieving because he 
had no home, and a good man should say, “I will take care 
of you,” and would point to a great house, and say, “ This is 
to be your home ; here is room to make many orphans happy.” 
If the boy believed his new friend, would he not dry his tears 
and be happy again? 

“ In my Father’s House.”—That is what Jesus promised his 
disciples, “He said, “I am going to leave you, but I am going 
to prepare a place for you. 1 will come again, and I will at 
last take you to my Father's house, that where I am, ye may 
be also.” His home is large and fair, and has many resting- 
places. “TI go to be there to welcome you when you are called 
home.” Did Jesus mean that the state which we call heaven 
is a broad house with many rooms? Jesus used earthly word- 


' pictures to teach heavenly lessons; he meant to show that 


God's love is so wise and great, and his care over each separate 
one so kind and watchful, that it is as if a rich, good father 
had so grand and beautiful a home that he could gather all 
his children in his sight, apd give to each whatever would 
make him most happy. Wouldnot the best of all be to live 
with such a father, to see his loving smile every day, and hear 
his voice? No one except Jésus ever came back to tell what 
or where heaven is. Jesus teaches that it will be with him 
and with the Father. Is not that enough to cure the heart- 
troubles of fear and of loneliness and grief at parting from 
these whom Jesus has called to himself? Should such prom- 
ises make us love him better? If we love, ought it to make 
us obey? See if you can find that Jesus said anything about 
that? 

A Comforter.—Jesus told his disciples to pray to the Father 
in his name, and promised that for his sake the Father would 
be glorified in the Son, and answer them. But he does more; 
he tells that he will pray for them. What does he say in our 
goldentext? Whatwillhe send? If your father and mother 
had to go far from home, would they leave a family of chil- 
dren alone? They would get some dear friend to come and 
take theif place with you. So Jesus did; he said, “I will 
not leave ypu orphans; I will send a Comforter, one who will 
never leave you, but will abide, stay with you, dwell in you.” 
Ought their heart-trouble to last with a Comforter coming to 


dwell in each heart ? 


“T Will Come to You.”—Jesus was not to forsake them; 
the Holy Spirit, the Comforter, was to be in their hearts, the 
Father and Son to be with them ; for the Spirit was to teach 
them all things, and bring to their minds the words Jesus 
had said, Jesus was to rise from the dead, appear to his 
friends, then go back to the Father and leave with them the 
Holy Spirit. To whom did Jesus say he would come? Not 


to all the world, not to those who forget or care nothing for | - 


him, but to those who love and obey him. Look in the 
twenty-third verse, and find to whom he promises, “ My Father 
will love him, and we will come unto him.” Do you want 


* guch joy in your heart? 


Peace.—That was the last gift of Jesus to his own,—peace, 
trust in him, a feeling that with him they were safe, at rest, 
loving and obeying him with his spirit in their hearts. What 
matter if danger or want or trials came for a little while, since 
a home of love and foy with the Father and the Son waited 
for them ? 

Is there any fear or danger Jesus cannot take away, or help 
us to bear ? 

To have a right to these words of Jesus, in whom must we 
believe? What has he prepared? If we love him, what 
muse we keep? What will Jesus send? What does he 
promise to leave with those whg trust and obey him? Jesus 
repeated to his disciples the words we ought to repeat in every 
time of danger or of fear: “ Let not your heart be troubled, 
neither let it be afraid.” 


Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D, D., LL. D., F. B.S. 
CANON OF DURHAM. 


‘In my Fatuer’s Housk are Many Manstons.”—That 
is)abiding-places, or resting-places. The word is applied else- 
where both to chambers, whether in a palace or a caravanserai, 
and also to the resting-places on great roads,—simple sheds 
with seats, which it is considered a work of merit to erect and 


maintain in all Eastern countries, from Turkey to China and 1 


Japan. nd the area of the Temple of Jerusalem were 
vast numbers of chambers, for the accommodation, not only 
of the priests and Levites attending in their courses, and of 
the prophets and prophetesses who sought to be in continual 
attendance’on the worship of Jehovah, but also for any athers 
who from time to time resorted to the sanctuary. And so 
Within the gates of the palaces of Eastern monarchs were 
many quadrangles, each containing series of chambers for 
the, use, hot only of retainers, but of visitors and strangers. 
The thoughts of the disciples are thus lifted from the limited 
accommodation of the earthly temple to the inexhaustible 
provision for rest and repose in the heavenly temple, in which, 
even when al) shall have entered in, “ yet there is room.” 
“Peace I Leave with ®ov.”—This assurance has a 


force and power to the Jewish hearer which at first sight it 

may not have to us; for the welcoming and the parting salu- 

tation of every Jew, as of every Arab at the present day, was, 

“Peace be with you,” “With thee be peace.” The words 

were daily and hourly uttered in the world, without a thought 

of their deeper and fuller meaning. But the parting “ Peace” 

of Jesus is no empty formula; it is the conveying of a real, 

permanent gift,—the peace of God. There is much of the 

national character and of the national needs embodied in 

these various forms of greeting. Thus the old Hebrew, ex- 

posed to continual attacks upon his heritage, and to whom 

the highest idea of human happiness was to sit, free from 

war’s alarms, under his own vine and his own fig-tree, never 
parted from his fellow-Hebrew without wishing him Shalém 
(“Peace”). The Syrian and Arab of to-day, never sure of 
reaping his crops undisturbed by freebooters, or safe from the 
surprise of a sudden’ raid upon his flocks and herds, uses the 
same phrase; The farewell of the light-hearted and joyous 
Gréek, to whom pleasure was all in all, was Chaire (“ Rejoice, 
be happy”). The sturdy and conquering Roman, with whom 
power was everything, took leave of his friend with but one 
word, Vale (“Be of good health, be strong”). Our cousins 
the Germans speed their parting friend with the phrase, 
(originally French) Adieu, “[Go] with God,” or with the 
wish, Leben Sie wohl (“Live well, be prosperous”). The 
bright, sanguine, volatile Frenchman waves to his companion, 
as he leaves him, the wish, Au revoir (“To our meeting 
again”). But all of these—peace, happiness, strength, health, 
prosperity, our meeting again—are combined in their deepest 
fulness in the true meaning of our own “Good-by ” (“God be 
with thee”). 


The College, Durham, England. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 

“Peace I Leave with You.”—“ Peace,” or “ security,” 
figures largely in Oriental salutations and farewells, If, in 
the insecurity of these lands, the traveler sees a stranger, and 
‘with the salutation “ Saldmun ‘aleikum” (“ Peace be on you’’) 
elicits the response “‘ Aleikum es-saldm” (“Upon you be 
peace”), he may go forward with assurance; for who thus 
responds may do the traveler noinjury. This Saldmun ‘aleikum 
is a word, indeed, which the Moslem considers it unlawful 
for an infidel to use ; but having responded to the salutation, 
even at unawares, he must hold himself bound over to peace. 
“ Ma‘a saldme” ia the invariable farewell,—literally, “ With 
peace ;” thet is, “May peace be with you;” and the re- 
sponse is “ Allah yisallimak,”—“ God keep you in peace,” 
or “ security.” 

Tiberias, Palestine. . 
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HINTS. FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Come, Holy Spirit, heavenly dove,” 
** Holy Ghost, with light divine.” 
“My Father’s house’on high.” 

“T am far frae my hame.” 

“ Jerusalem, my happy home.” 

“ Jesus, Saviour, pilot me.” 

“ Christ is coming, let creation.” 

“ My heart thet was heavy and sad.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 4 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 
a FOR THE TEACHER. 

For review, the superintendent’s questions of last week 
may be used.’ 

1, Tae Ovttree.—When, and where, were the words of 
our lesson spoker? (John 13 : 12, 26, 30.) What did Christ 
say about his going? (vs.1-3.) Hewasgoingwhere? Why? 
Why a joyous going? “What did he say about the coming of 
the Comforter? (vs. 15-21.) Whoishe? He comes when? 
to whom ? on what conditions? What did he say about the 
abiding of the Comforter? (vs. 22-24.) Heabides with whom? 
on what conditions? with what results? What did he say 
ahont the teaching of the Comforter? (vs. 25-27.) He teaches 
what of the past? what for the present? what for the future? 





2. Cunist Gors (vs. 1-3).—What may have caused their 


? (John 13 : 21, 33, 38.) When was Christ also 
2 (John 12:27; 13:21; Luke 22:44.) How, then, 
could he bid them cast off their trouble? (John 16: 33; Heb. 
2:18.) What are some of the things that chiefly trouble 
men to-day? How does belief in God destroy these troubles? 
(Exod. 34: 6,7; Psa. 84:11; 139: 1-10; Jer. 32:27; John 


17; 23; Rom, 8: 28.) How does belief in Christ add to the 


comfort of this belief in God? (John 14:9; Luke 22: 20.) 
What is “my Father's house”? (Matt. 6:9; 2-Cor. 5:1.) 
How is this to be reconciled with Psalm 139: 8-10? (Gen. 
28:17; Luke 17:21.) Are these “abiding places,” then, 
on one side, or both sides, of the grave? (v. 23.) What 
assures us that those “ mansions” in heaven will be, not uni- 
form, but specially adapted to-each one of us? (v. 2.) When 
does Christ “come again”? (Luke 24: 34; John 14: 23; 
Acts 2:2; 1:11; Rev. 22:20.) What joys are implied in 
“ever with the Lord”? How does verse 2 require us to ex~ 
plain Christ’s silence on many points regarding the next life? 

3. THE Comrorter Comes (vs. 15-21).—Why is not love 
enough, without obedience? Why could not the Comforter 
come also to those who hated? (1 John 3: 14,15.) Why 
must Christ pray the Father to send the Comforter? (1 John 
2:1.) But what if those with whom the Comforter “ abides 
forever” come to hate, and sin? (Rom. 7: 15-20; 8: 26.) 
Why is the Comforter called the Spirit of truth? (John 15: 
26; 16:13.) What kind of truth can the world see, and 
why is it blind to truth’s Spirit? (1 Cor.2: 14.) How does 
“knowing him” give us also knowledge of those who know 
him? (1 John 4:6.) To what saying of Christ’s does “ or- 
phans” (v, 18) correspond? (John 18: 33.) How is our 
living dependent on Christ’s living? (1 Cor. 15 ; 13-20.) 
Why would they know “at that day,” rather than then? 
Why dges Christ repeat so much throughout this passage ? 

4, Tue ComrortEerR ABIDES (vs. 22-24).—What Judas was 
this, probably ? (Luke 6: 16.) What other Judas is named 
in the Gospels, besides Iscariot ? (Matt. 13: 55; Jude 1: 1.) 
What sort of manifesting was meant by Judas? and by Christ? 
What is the distinction between “ words” (v. 23, Auth. Ver.) 
and “ word”? (Rev. Ver.) How did it happen that Christ’s 
word was not his? (John 14:10.) How may we obtain the 
same authority for our words? How is this “abiding” a 
higher thought than that of Exodus 25:8; 29:45? How 
may we know whether this Spirit abides with us, and others? 
(2 Cor. 3: 17, 18.) 

5. Tue Comrorter TreacuEs (vs. 25-27).—Is the meaning 
“teach all things,” or “teach about all things that I said”? 
What is meant by sending the Holy Spirit “in Christ’s name”? 
What argument for the inspiration of Gospel writers can you 
derive from verse 26? How is verse 27 to be reconciled with 
Matthew 10: 34? (Matt. 10:39; Phil.2:12) What are 
some of the elements in this “peace that passeth understand- 
ing”? How is it different from the peace of the world? 
(Jer. 8:11; Luke 12: 19-21.) 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

1. Why were the disciples troubled? 2. Where was Christ . 
going? 3. Why was he going? 4. What did he promise his 
disciples ? (golden text.) 5. To whom does the Comforter 
come? 6. How long does he stay? 7. What does he do? 


| 8. How may we know whether he is present with us? 


Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 





SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Nothing in history is more pathetic than the limitations 
of personal influence, Great men are pervasive to some 
extent while they live; but after death they too often are 
but caricatured by those who profess to follow their example. 
Some external peculiarity is seized and magnified, and the 
substance of the man’s purpose is overlooked, or even belittled, 
by those who profess to honor him. 

There is but one life of which this is not true: the life of 
Jesus of Nazareth. It is true that at times’ men have laid 
hold of the form to the neglect of the substance in his case 
alsd ; but always this fault}has been temporary and transient. 
Always the true life has shown its power to burst through 
the shells and cerements in which ecclesiastics and theologians 
have enveloped it, and to make itself felt as a living and life- 
giving power. It is not too much to say that Jesus Christ is 
better as well as more widely understood now than ever be- 
fore, and that each generation of the future will enter more 
deeply into his thought, and live more truly from his life. 

What makes the difference? The gift of ‘the Spirit, who 
comes to make Christ real to us, to take what is Christ’s and 
show it to us, to carry us constantly from the outer form to 
the inner substance, from the “Christ after the flesh” to the 
“Christ the quickening Spirit.” He makes the story of the 
Gospels a part of the history of each new genemAtion, leading 
men into its wonders of light and mercy and inspiration, 
He saves to us the true conception of Christ, as Christ saves 
for us the conception of God. Neither can dry up and 
harden into a mere abstraction, 1ik® .H8 Allah concept of 
the Moslems, 6o long as the Spirit interprets Christ to us, arid 
Christ shows forth the Father. : 





Therefore it is that the influence of Jesus deepens as fast 
as it broadens, like the flood from the temple’s gates in the: j 
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Prophet’s vision. Other influences are subject to the law of 
compensation, by which they grow narrower or else more 
shallow. His authenticates itself as djyine by submitting to 
no such law, as all finite things must. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 

Here is a lesson of comfort for the anxious, the fearful, and 
the lonely. It speaks words of courage and cheer for the 
present, of joy and hope for the future, and of rest and peace 
for alltime. There is no want or longing that cannot be met 
in the words here spoken. 

It is said that a young man once asked Daniel Webstet, in 
the later years of his life, if he did not admire the poetry of 
the Old Testament, and that Mr. Webster replied, in sub- 


, stance, with deep earnestness of manner: “ Yes, indeed, I do 


admire the sublime poetry of the Psalms and the Prophets ; 
bat, my young friend, when you have come to my time of 
life, you will find more of help and comfort in the fourteenth 
chapter of John’s Gospel than’ in all the poetry of the Old 
Testament.” And this is the feeling of every true-hearted 
believer in Jesus, who has come to experiences in life that 
force him to # sense of personal need. 

“Let not your heart be troubled.” This is the opening 
and the closing assurance of this lesson; and it is a message 
of cheer for every anxious heart. If all earthly friends fail 
you, or are taken away from you, “I will not leave you deso- 
late: I come unto you,” says Jesus. And even when I seem 
to be absent from you; ‘I will pray the Father, and he shall 
give you another Comforter, that he may be with you for 
ever.” “Tf a man love me, he will keep my word: and my 
Father will love him, and we will come unto him, and make 
our abode with him.” What heart can be lonely in view of 
these unfailing promises for the present hour of need?’ “TI go 
to prepare a place for you;... that where I am there ye may 
be also.” What an outlook for the future that gives to‘us! 
“ Because I live, ye shall live also.” ‘“ My peace I give unto 
you.” Oneness with Christ; his life and his peace ours also. 
What longing of heart or soul can there be that is not more 
than met in these assurances and suggestions ? 

The throbbings of the heart of the Son of God are in these 
words of love; whisperings of his infinite tenderness speak to 
us here; and strength and fulness and life come with the hope 
and help thus proffered. “Let, not your heart be troubled, 
neither let it be fearful.” 


ADDED POINTS. 

“Ite we had ourselves to take care of, we might well be 
troubled. But because we have the Lord Jesus to take care 
of us, we have no cause for trouble, 

Wecannot yet know what is in store for us in heaven; but 


* otr Saviour, who does know, assures us that a fitting place 


for us is made ready there, That ought to content u® 

Our old version had it, as an injunction, “If ye love me, 
keep my commandments.” The revision shows it to be a 
confident assertion, “If ye love’ me, ye will keep-my com- 
mandments,” Of course, we will gladly do as the one whom 
we love best asks us to do, There cannot be any question 
on that point. 

There are experiences and comforts to the believer that 
the outside world cannot know. Others can see evidences of 
them in the life, but cannot learn of them as realities until 
they themselves are believers. 

And there are better things in store for the believer than 
the best that.he knows of now. “In that day ye shall know” 
what you cannot fully know before that day. 

The word of the Son is the word of the Father. “The 
word which ye hear is not mine, but the Father’s who sent 
me.” Let not the Father’s love and tenderness be lost sight 
of in our thought of the Son’s tender love. 

The Holy Spirit has new lessons for us continually, if we 
will accept his guidance in our study of our Lord’s words 
and ways. Only as we honor the Spirit’s teachings can we 
know and love our Saviour as we-should. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


A PRIMARY METHOD. 





The prime aim of the kindergarten is to develop the | | 


child’s whole nature in the direction of its own indi- 
viduality. Many @ teacher makes use of kindergarten 
illustrative methods and tools, without really understand- 
ing or applying the radical principles of the kindergarten 
asasystem. And yet some of those méthods may doubt- 
less be useful in a detached way, to illustrate and impress 
the mind with specific truths. It is a question with some 
primary. teachers how best to present many of the In- 
ternational lessons to the very young minds. As an 
example of the use of kindergarten ways in primary 
Sanday-schgol teaching, the following exposition of the 
lesson on “*Ohrist the True Vine” is given by Miss 
Mary M. Cadwell, Ionia, Michigan : 

»Give each member of your class, on October 25, a pricked 


the week, ‘ It may be enclosed in an envelope, with a needle, 
andssome brown and green and purple zephyr. When the child 
returns it, the following Sunday, he has a picture lesson before 
him of great interest. The design may be used as ring-work, if 
the children are very small. 

What is represented on the card? 

How many different things do we see? 

What is the most necemary part? 


WHY IS THE VINE THE ESSENTIAL PART? 


It is the main artery for the sap or lite-giving element. 
Source for the branches and fruit, 

(Et reaches down with its roots into the black soil, and grows 
upward and outward into branches and fruit, So Jesus reaches 
down for us, and lifts us up to grow and bear fruit for him.) 


BRANCHES. 


How many are there on a vine? 

How many children are there in the world ? 

How do the branches live? How do the children live? 

If one branch is injured, or nearly broken, will it bear fruit? 
(Neither can we, unless we have free and continual flow of the 
Spirit in our hearts.) , 
LEAF. 

What use is the leaf? 

How many lobes hasit? _ 3 

(The Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are united in one control- 
ling power of the world, and all the people in it.) 


TENDRILS 


Are baby parts that cling close to stronger ones. 

(Many of you have baby brothers or sisters that will need 
you for strength and support. If you go right, they will go 
with you, If you go wrong, you are still leading them along. ) 
Who cares for the whole plant? 

Who gives it rain and sunshine? 

Who loves and eares for children ? 


" SONG, 
Do you know how many children go to little beds at night, 
And, without a care or sorrow, wake up in the morning light ? 


God in heaven each name can tell, knows you too, and loves 
you well,’’ 





WORK AND WORKERS. 





_——_— 

CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1891. 
Maine, state, at Portland,...,...... .ocessessesesesersevese October 13-15 
New Brunswick, provincial, at Sussex.......,....... October 20-22 
Ontario, provincial, at Ottawa....... mahiedendas ose dieael October 27-29 
Nova Scotia,-provincial, at Halifax .......0......sse0 October 27-29 
New Hampshire, state, at Wolf borough..........++ November 3-5 
Wisconsin, state, at Janesville................++ s+.s November 17-19 
Michigan, state, at Muskegon, .......+. scccsieavseeseeee December 1-3 





AN EXAMINATION ON THE GOSPEL 
OF JOHN. 


At the close of the year 1890 the American Institute 
of Sacred Literature held its annual examination on the 
Gospel of Luke, of which an announcement had been 
previously made in these columns. In accord with the 
general plan, there will be held, next January, an ex- 
amination on the Gospel of John. It would seem that 
very many superintendents and teachers, and members 
of Bible classes who have followed the International les- 
sons during the latter half of the current year, ought to 
embrace this opportunity to test and so to improve them- 
selves in the knowledge of the Fourth Gospel which they 
have been and are now studying. 

Some matters of detail as to the coming examination 
are furnished by Dr. William R. Harper, the principal 
of the schools, in a letter to the Editor, as follows: 

“ May I again call the attention of the readers of The 
Sunday School Times to the examination on the Gospel 
of John which takes place January 15, 1892, in all parts 
of the world? 

“ Have the Sunday-schools of our country grasped the 
full possibilities for more thorough and effectual work 
embraced in this plan of examinations? Will you allow 
me to restate some points with regard to the coming one? 
“1. The questions will be offered in four grades, adapt- 
ing them to all ages and measures of capacity. 

“2. Any one who studies faithfully the International 
Sunday-school lessons will be able to pass the examina- 
tion in either of the first three grades. 

“3, An examination can be arranged for in any part 
of the world. 

“4. Certificates bearing the stamp of tle American 
Institute of Sacred Literature will be awarded for the 
attainment of a grade above seventy per cent. 

“* There are yet three full months in which to prepare 
for the examination, Will not Sunday-school superin- 
tendents and teachers inform themselves at. once of the 
details of the plan,and. bring their.classes into line? 
Every teacher has experienced the difficulty of persuad- 





, cand with an outline design of e bunch of grapes, to sew during 


ing bis pupils to study their Sunday-school lessons, Try 


this plan, and see if it does not supply the needed incen- 
tive for work. 

“ All inquiries addressed to the American Institute of 
Sacred Literature, 391 Fifty-fifth Street, Chicago, Illinois, 
will receive prompt attention.” 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


——. 


THE POVERTY OF LONDON* 


The perpetuation of the poverty natural to the savage 

in the great centers of Christian civilization, is a chief 

anomaly of our modern Christendom. And nowhere is 

that anomaly so forcibly illustrated as in London, the 

greatest and wealthiest of Christian cities, and yet the 

most burdened with the helpless and the poor. Many. 
attempts have been made to estimate and analyze the 

misery of London, but none with the thoroughness shown 

by Mr. Charles Booth in his Labor and Life of the 
People. His first volume was devoted to London, His 
second, which appears in two parts, continues, wie 
completing, the account of that city. 

Mr. Booth ‘takes up London “street by street,” indie 
cating the social status of every street on maps carefully 
colored and shaded for that purpose. These maps are 
based on thorough examinations from house to house, 
and even from room to room. The data collected were 
subjected to repeated revisions by the school-board visit- 
ors, by the relieving officers, by the police, and by the 
visitors of the Charity Organization Society. The re« 
sults are presented in full statistical tables, as well as in 
the maps; but; to make the larger statements more in- 
telligible, sevéral streets of the lower classes are taken 
and described house by house, The frankness and ful- 
ness of these accounts are rather startling, but typical of 
the English lack of reserve, or even delicacy, in dealing 
with the poor, The publication of an account of the 
worst districts of New York or Philadelphia, which said 
that the occupant of a given room, at a given number, in 
a given street, is “a bricklayer out of work, whose wife 
drinks,” and that the “ widew with three children” next 
door are “a bad lot,” would make a sensation its author 
hardly would enjoy. 

The account corrects some ordinary impressions. It 
shows that there is no such concentration of poverty in ~ 
the East End as has been assumed, Much of North 
London is as bad as the worst of the East, and even the 
West End has terribly bad spots. Thirty-one per cent 
of the population live in poverty below the level of com- 
fort, and besides these there are nearly one hundred 
thousand people living on charity in hospitals, refuges, 
homes, and the like. A part of this is due to ill-regu- 
lated and disorganized charity, and especially to sectarian 
competition for attendants at churches and missions. Of 
the blocks of model dwellings built by George Peabody’s 
trustees and other organizations, Miss Octavia Hill, ina 
special paper, speaks rather disparagingly. She finds 
that the occupants are too much at each other’s mercy, 
and sees a better futute for the wage-earners in the nu- 
merous blocks of small houses whick have grown up on 
the outskirts of the city, not unlike those built by the 
aid of the building associations of Philadelphia. 

The new era in public education is indicated by the 
enrolment of 448,000 children in the voluntary and board 
schools, the latter having twice as many as the former.. 
It has been found that tea per cent of these children 
come to school unfed, largely through the drunkenness 
and neglect of the parents. Like Dr, Ludwig Wiese of 
Prussia, Mr. Booth finds fault with the rigidity of the 
“ standard ” set up for the school-system as a condition 
of government aid. He finds that it prevents adapta- 
tions to different classes and neighborhoods, and excludes 
gymnastic training except at the cost of losing part of 
the grant. 





The dispassionate reader is likely to take up any new, 

scientific ” discussion of the evolution of marriage with 
an apprehensiveness that may deepen to disgust; for 
the extreme evolutionist who treats of this important 
theme too often ignores or minimizes those ethical or. 
moral considerations which, on any theory of individual 
or social development, have been most potent of alli, 
This was the case in a somewhat superficial though pre- 
tentious new work lately noticed here. The History of 
Human Marriage, by Dr. Edward Westermarck, lecturer 
on sociology at the University of Heisingfors, Finland, 
is open to little objection on the score of vulgarity, oue-" 
sidedness, or excessive materialism. Not all of his con- 

* Labor and Life of the People. Vol. II.: 4 
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clusions—not all, even, of his positive assertions—will 
be accepted by judicious sociologists; but the author 
shows an evident and constant desire to be candid and 
conservative, aud explicitly recognizes the development 
of that self-sacrificing and utter friendship which is the 
noblest mark of true marriage, and transcends all merely 
physiological or sociological elements in human history. 
As a grave and self-respecting discussion it will be use- 
ful, and will make such trilling books as Finck’s Ro- 
mantic Love and Personal Beauty seem absurdly weak 
in comparison. One phase of Dr. Westermarck’s dis- 
cussion has of late enlisted many investigators,—that of 
“matriarchy,” or rule by maternal right. This particu- 
lar word is so new that it is not found (as a noun) in the 
1890 Webster, though the Century Dictionary gives it; 
yet John 8. Stuart Glennie adds some chapters on 
matriarchy to Lucy M. J. Garnett’s recent book on The 
Women of Turkey and their Folk-Lore (London: David 
Nutt), while Professor Kovalevsky’s treatise on The 
Modern Customs and Ancient Laws of Russia (same 
publisher) adverts to the topic with a good deal of 
interest on his own part, As a recent writer has said, 
fanciful theories respecting the “ evolution of marriage,” 
“matriarchy,” “ wife-capture,” “exogamy,” “ endogamy,” 
etc., have been set afloat of late years by various writers, 
whose speculations have led to no assured results, though 
in some instances showing how repulsive customs “ have 
yielded gradually to the moral influences of Christianity.” 
Matriarchy itself may be yiewed either as an indication 
of promiscuous immorality or as a proof of the high 
esteem felt for the intellectual and moral worth of woman. 
In such discussions much remains to be done in: the 
accumulation of facts,and more in the extremely dif- 
ficult task of drawing conclusions therefrom. It so hap- 
pens that, even from the strictly secular standpoint, the 
Old Testament is, for students of the subject, the most 
’ important and illuminating book the world contains, 
(9X6 inches, cloth, pp. xix, 664. New York: Macmil- 
lan and Company. Price, $4.00.) 
































































































Mr. Charles Dudley Warner’s new booklet, As We 
Were Saying, is made up of flaintily printed reissues of 
his brief essays, prefixed, from month to month, to the 
Editor’s Drawer of Harper’s Magazine. The sketches 
warrant presentation in this more permanent form, on 
the score ‘of style and of subject-matter. Though their 
method is that of light and apparently superficial com- 
ment on the ways of the world, and though, as often 
occurs in this kind of writing, it is not always easy to 
determine, at first, what is seriously meant and what is 
not, the general object is soon perceived to be whole- 
some and helpful. Mr. Warner, as a censor morum, is as 
kindly as his associate, Mr. Curtis, of the Easy Chair; 
but both know when to spurn and strike as well as when 
to sprinkle rose-water. The utility of such graceful 
essays, sometimes all the more cogent because of their 
air of pseudo-gayety and affected indifference; is mani- 
c fest in a period when too many periodicals, in their dis- 
cussions of “society,” indulge in verbal slang and in 
topical vulgarity. Addison, says Taine, “made morality 
fashionable” in the early years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; and a similar service may yet be performed in our 
broader and more teachable society by those whose pens 
are dipped in ink of Addisonian quality. The accompany- 
ing feeble illustrations are unworthy of the text. (6x4 
inches, cloth, pp. ii, 209. New York: Harper and 
Brotifers, Price, $1.00.) 


Dr. J. N. Fradenburgh, president of North Dakota 
University, adds a third volume to his studies of ethnic 
religioas, Departed Gods: The Gods of Our Fathers. 
While his volume on Living Religions discussed those 
religions which the missionary of to-day encounters on 
the mission-field, this takes up five of those which the 
progress of Christianity has overthrown,—the religions 
of the Greeks, the Romans, the Etruscans, the Celts, 
and*the Teutons. If for the Etruscans—of whom we 
know so little—there had been substituted the Slavs and 
the Finns, the book would have been more complete as 
depicting the faiths actually superseded by the gospel. 
For the Greek religion, Gladstone and Rawlinson are 
. the authorities; for the Etruscan, chiefly Isaac Taylor 
: and Professor Mommsen; for that of the Celts, Professor 

. Rhys’s Hibbert Lectures, but not his more recent Studies 
of the Afthurian Legend. Professor Anderson and M. 
Du Chaillu are followed in-what is said of the Norse 
mythology. But as regards this lust, much more light 
has been furnished by Sophus Bugge and Svend Grunt- 
vig than is found in the authorities to which Dr. Fraden- 
burgh had access. And the relation of the old docu- 





has been cleared up by those scholars. (7444 inches, 
pp. 464. Cincinnati: Cranston and Stowe, Price, $1.50.) 


There is a pleasure to be found in strictly literary 
essays, in these days when the monthly reviews are filled 
with all sorts of “ timely topics” and current discussions 
in sociology, politics, finance, exploration, and educa- 
tion. Miss Agnes Repplier, as she has already shown in 
her magazine articles gathered under the title of Books 
and Men, knows how to select a pleasant theme and to 
write upon it with agreeable suggestiveness. Her second 
book, Points of View, is of a similar readable character in 
its comments on the place in life of true humor and in- 
nocent pleasure, love-lyrics, English railway fiction, etc. 
The cleverest title is one so obvious that it must have 
occurred to others as well as the present writer: “ Books 
that have Hindered Me,”—a counterpart to the rather 
wearisome autobiographical comments with which so 
many English and American periodicals abounded a few 
years ago. Miss Repplier’s chief fault is the one that 
appears so often in essays of this sort as almost to seem 
inevitable: an occasional readiness to write, and even to 
retain between covers, thinly superfluous reflections on 
unnecessary texts. Books and Men, and Points of View, 
good as they are, would have been improved had half 
their contents been left in the limbo of forgotten maga- 
zines. (7X5 inchesgcloth. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Co. Price, $1.25.) 


The third volume of the New Testament section of 
The Sermon Bible covers from the beginning of Luke to 
the end of John 3. It is made up of abstracts or con- 
densations of sermons by the best modern English and 
American preachers of all schools,—not of “ skeletons ” 
or analyses. From Arnold and Maurice to Pusey and 
Newman it presents all shades of Anglicanism ; while 
the Dissenters and the Scotch -Presbyterians are. well 
represented. No use is made of Dr. R. Travers Smith’s 
luminous book, The Gospel in the Miracles. It also 
would have been well to give the older preachers a 
place. Henry Smith’s wonderful sermon on “Take 
heed how ye hear” (Luke 8: 18), for instance, is worth 
many commonplace discourses of later date. (8 5} 
inches, pp. 414, with twenty-eight blank pages for 
memoranda, New York: A. ©. Armstrong & Son, 
Price, $1.50.) 


A good example of detailed historical and literary 
research is Le Livre de la Pridre d’ Aseneth, which appéars 
as the first fasciculus of the Studia Patristica of the 
Abbé P. Batiffol, already known as an excellent Oriental 
scholar. The Prayer of Aseneth is a charming little 
Christian romance of the fifth century, and Batiffol 
shows that it came, in some degree, from Jewish sources. 
This is the first publication of the complete Greek text 
of this Old Testament apocryphon. It is based upon 
two Vatican and two Oxford manuscripts, and the Syriac 
and Latin versions have also been carefully compared. 

‘he little book brings again to the attention of Western 
hristian scholarship a long-neglected work of early 
Church literature, which at one time was widely spread 
throughout the Eastern Church. (Paris: Ernest Leroux.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Rossiter Johnson contributes to The World, New 
York, a long, original, and readable article of an alarm- 
ist character, the burden of which is that paper, sigce 
the war, has so largely been made of wood-pulp, straw, 
and inferior materials, that “ the books that are being 
made to-day will perish in a few years.” He cites cases 
of yellow deterioration in books printed since rag-paper 
became so costly in “the war period ; and closes by say- 
ing that a partial remedy would be the issue, by pub- 
lishers, of a few copies of permanently valuable books 
on linen- or cotton- paper, but that, as things are, “ the 
greater part.of the mischief would still be active, ahd it 
must prove a bar to private collectors, who will hardly 
care to hoard up books that are likely to perish before 
their original owners reach old age.” The Publishers’ 
Weekly quotes the article, and adds the statement that 
when Justin Winsor was public librarian in Boston, he 
unsuccessfully tried to get publishers of daily papers in 
that city to take the bother of printing a few copies, for 
preservation, on stout paper; for he “ foresaw that in 
course of time the issues printed on the ordinary news- 
paper of to-day must end in dust.” Anybody who has 
occasion to consult a newspaper of a previous year— 
especially if loosely folded—is liable to note a dangerous 
brittleness; but an examination, in any large library, 
of American books printed since 1863 hardly discovers 





ments to Christian teaching is an important point which 





One comfort is that if his prognostications prove correct, 
the shabby pamphlet “libraries,” for the most part un- 
bound and thrown |gosely into closets, will be the first 
to go, . 


The popularity of series of inexpensive books in reli- 
gion, history, biography, science, education, and almost 
every leading division of knowledge, continues unabated; 
and publishers seem to be more and more successful in 
inducing excellent authorities to prepare these small 
manuals, Their composition takes little time; their cir- 
culation is instructive to many readers; and the general 
repute of the various series, if at all commendable, can 
“ carry” some rather indifferent, or in their subject com- 
paratively unpopular, works which otherwise would 
hardly pay for publication and advertising. Just here, 


‘as has often been said, lies a danger; but, making all 


deductions for shabby or superfluous work, the general 
utility of these libraries of popular instruction is unques- 
tionable, though not many of the separate volumes can 
be singled out for specific commendation according to 
The Sunday School Times’s method of selection,—as 
“worth noting,” or “ worthy of the special attention of 
the readers” of this journal. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, announce no less than sixteen “ university 
extension manuals,” all of English authorship, covering 
themes in economics, art, history, natural history, soci- 
ology, ethics, logic, and French and English literature ; 
the most promising titles are The English Poets, from 
Blake to Tennyson, by Stopford A. Brooke, and Logic, 
Inductive and Deductive, by William Minto. Professor 
William Knight of St. Andrews’s will be general editor ; 
the price of the volumes will be one dollar. The Inter- 
national Theological Library of the same publishers, 
already mentioned here, starts this fall with Canon 
Driver’s The Literature of the Old Testament. There 
will follow Professor A. B. Bruce’s Apologetics, Professor 
Fisher’s History of Doctrine, Professor Schaff’s Sym- 
bolics, Principal Fairbairn’s Comparative Religion, and 
Professor Davidson’s Theology of the Old Testament. 
The conductors of this series perceive, as the editor of 
the University Extension library does not, the wisdom 
of enlisting the services of some competent American 
scholars, who know the needs of their home public, in 
the preparation of books for international circulation. 
Six volumes will this season be added to Dodd, Mead, 
& Co.’s Makers of America series: John Winthrop, 
Thomas Hooker, Cotton Mather, Sir William Johnson, 
Robert Fulton, and Samuel Houston being the some- 
what varied company to be presented to readers during 
this winter’s long evenings. The Longmans are bring- 
ing out a brief American supplementary series, in three 
volumes, to match their Epochs of Modern History ; and © 
now the Scribners announce five books to contain a con- 
nected history of the United States to the close of the 
reconstruction period. Professor G. P. Fisher will write 
of discovery and colonization, Professor Sloane of Prince- 
ton on the French War and the Revolution, President 
F. A. Walker on the constitution-making era, and 
Professor Burgess of Columbia on the period between 
the War of 1812 and the settlement of reconstruction 
problems. Wholly new, also, is The Great Educators 
series (Scribners), in which will appear studies of Abe- 
lard, Aristotle, Alcuin, Arnold, Froebel, Herbart, Loyola, 
Mann, Pestalozzi, and Rousseau; the authors will give 
their subjects a treatment “individual and biographic, 
as well as institutional,” and—as is evident from the 
selection of the Rev. Thomas Hughes, S. J., of Detroit 
College, for the Loyola volume—will tend toward follow- 
ing the sympathetic rather than the hostile method of 
portrayal. A general rémark may not be amiss just here; 
namely, that private buyers or librarians should not rely 
upon random notices of scattered’volumes, in these and 
other series, in making their purchases, but, whenever 
adding to their shelves or recommending books to read- 
ers, should have at hand the complete lists, to date, of 
all such series as the American Statesmen, American 
Men of Letters, and American Comnmronfealths (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston); Heroes of the Nations, and 
Story of the Nations (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York); 
Makers of America (mentioned above); Epochs of An- 
cient and Modern History (Longmans, Green, & Co., 
New York); English Men of Letters (Harpers, New 
York); English Men of Action (Macmillan and Com- 
pany, New York); or The Expositor’s Bible(A.C. Arm- 
strong & Son, New York). The most convenient way to 
cousult publishers’ lists is in thei- @ollected and alpha- 
betized form, with collateral helps for reference, and with 
supplementary entries to the date of publication, in The 
Trade List Annual for the current year (New York: 





such progressive dilapidation as Mr. Johnson portrays. 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The | 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
157,500 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 


the ion list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser to take @ certain uniform amount | 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amownt 
to a rors one thousand genet 3 al have 
such @ in the re rly, as he 
may choose, 30 far as bia’ not with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All udvertising, however, 
conditioned on anuppearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates, 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 
Van Houten’s Cocoa.—The original, most s soluble. 








BOOKS YOU WILL WANT. 








HER ASSOCIATE ATE MEMBERS. By Pansy. 
12mo, illustrated, $1.50. 

This is the latest an in many respects one ofthe rich- 
est of Pansy’s inspirin books. It treats of the o grand 
work of vor Society ty ,thou halong 
unaccustomed lines eae portraitures of character 
are unusually Sane asastor itis fall of absorb- 
ing interest, and winibese oyed by hundreds who have 

no special connection with the work. 


THERE AND BACK, By Groner MacDONALp. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50; paper, 50 cents, 

* Here is written, subtly and a awoetiy. the story of 
sin and of return to God; full of tenderness and 
hopefulness and compassionate love "—Herald and 
Presbyter. 

THE NEW WOMANHOOD. By ap fae 08 
on Introduction by Marion Harland: 12mo, 
The wholesu ect of woman's nature, physical, men- 

tal, and spiritua +, needs, her work, her relations to 

t me, tosocial and business life, including training 

pessoas of of property, education, etc., as 

discussed in t comprehensive, most 
candid manner. vNote oe 7 woman only, but every in- 
telligent man, would be profited by reading the book. 


SHORT CUTS AND BY-PATHS. By Horace 

Luxrt, author of “ Across Lots.” 12mo, $1.25. 

No lover of nature can afford to this breezy 
out-door book. Its descriptions of we Sediand life, of 
rural highways and b ys, are full of charming bits 
that will not only delight, tbat will put the reader on 
w=) at to discover new ties for himself. Itisa 

ith Fresh, hand as one explores the oak to 
enw a with pleasure ob one’s return. 
*” BUSINESS pm pom GIRLS. By 
SALLIE JOY WHITER. 12mo, 75 cen 
A series of practical Lpepers on ro and cash- 
girls, eet workers, SG ee and type- 
by@enics Groae-pgeing, plang and 
ae tuning, @ Livy 
tone of the volume. ‘. inspiriting, while 
bactica: meeees are such as every ambitious 
Hd who seeks a ming will always be 
bankful for Chicago fi © Herd 
MARGARET REGIS, y aatare H. Rryp 
author of “ Hold Up Your 7 eads, varie, ”" and * "Go 

Right On, Girls.” 12mo, illustrated, $1.25. 

The eager ambitions and aspirations of girlhood, the 
restlessness and discontent that develop into noble 
activity, all find expression. The story isdelightfally 
real; just the sort to do I aes good, because it is so 
genuine and appreciativ 

“ Margaret Regis is a splendid creation of the au- 
thor’s fancy Just such & young woman as all of us like 
to about.” —Cleveland Leader. 

GAIN BY LOSS. Cheer for Invalids. By 

Rosk PoRTER. 16mo, cloth, 75 cts. 

Tender, comeing, | helpful words for the “ shut- 
ins,” that will give them hope and courage in the 
midst of sickness and despondency. A sweet and 
beautiful gift-book for an invalid. 


At the Bookstores, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


. D. LOTHROP CO., Pubs., Boston. 


" send for: FULL CATALOGUE and ILLvs. Honmay List. 


__ §. S. LIBRARIES. 


we HAVE JUST 
ssued a catalogue containing the titles and a de- 
pow mb of over 1500 books suitable for Sunday- 
—— wi ng comprising the latest and most 
popeier 8, a8 well as those that, having been 
pa listed to cane have been ted as especially 
ap nee for Sunday-school ol libraries. 

cE 


a rs 
gin vos 25 to 80 per cent less than poo qa . 
prices Cw hich are given). “.) a for each book. 
pony ty h: ole te aos “te greatest 
r Sunday-schools to get the nu f 
good books for the least money ners 
Send for detainaes: 
NIMS & KNIGHT, Troy, New York. 
, 
FRE N Cc Actually Spoken and Mastered in 
‘Ten Weeks at your own home, by 


Dr. Rosenthal's Meisterschaft System. 

(550th thousand.) All subscribers, 
$5.00 each for each language, become actual pupils of Dr. Ros- 
enthal who corrects all exercises, and corresponds with them in 
regard to difficulties which may occur. Sample copy, Part I, 


25 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. SPANISH 
MEISTERSCHAFT PUB, CO. ITALIAN 


Talking Right Out in Meeting. 


Heread that invaluable book,” Before an Andience; 














or, The Use of the Will i Public Speaki by N 
and madea reiblesppech with 4 then 
faction. ott bg og Ft ye elocn- 


tlonists.”—N. Y. 
FUNK 
20 Astor 


CARDS]: 


CASH FOR STORIES. 


The Reader’s Union Journal are offering 
Pecceksaee comaie rape re ge fee sor 
copy containing particulars. 


READER'S UNION PUB. CO., Lansing, Mioh, 








For Sunday-schoo!l 
Rewards. Samples 
t on receipt of 15 cts. 


ft a a 

















/ Make perfect cop les of letters written with a 


Secale wit henmapeay ipa 'one a ait 


ik. 
ers in the follpwing cit cities of lon United States 


“BUSHNELL’S PERFECT LETTER COPYING BOOKS 


The principle of n so the cams ca et oe 
mevony, by rolling Genes in the handa, 


Fulld 
are sold at regular prices ty the 


me 


p< Honey Georgia. Minnesota, New Yark. Sth Carolina. 
Birmingham. Atlanta, Leavenworth, luth, racuse, Charleston, 
Arkansas, A 4 Crs Minneapolis, ‘Troy. Columbia, 
Little Rock. Macon, ontucky. Paul. ‘th Carolina. South ota. 
Savannah. Lex E Missouri. ae, = 
California. Louisville, Kansas City, me ton. nessee. 
San neisco, Ilinois. iaiane. St. —, Chatta : 
Los Angeles. Bloomington, New Orleans. St. Jo . wy Memphis, 
Coleradeo. Chicago, Mal N Cleveland, ville, 
ver. Springfield, Portin _ Lincoln, Columbus, U 
ametnette. Quincy. oor.” oh a. . Dayton. ony Lake City. 
Biacport,—Ingiame —ataeylana. “Smet pote warble 
ayes = Indians 4 ed timore. Manchester. Pennsylvania. Richmond. 
ew Maven. ette. Massachusetis. New Jersey. Harrisburg Washington. 
Delaware. te ‘on Newark, Philadelphia, Seattle, 
Wilmington, = of Fiuatels, : ,' — - i rg, 7 coop. 
pe wa. ringfie ew York. ton, en rgini 
pa ne ly alia ®. Borlington, orcester, Albany, Williamsport. Wheeling. vy 
ington, Couneil Bluffs, Michigan. =a e In am 
Florida. Des Moines, troit, Broo Providence, Mil ee, 
Jacksonville. Sioux City. Grand Rapids. New om York City, Newport. 
AND MANY OTHER CITIES AND TOWNS. 
Persons living | in any ofthe above-named cities will find shame oe ing Books in stock with leading stationers. ey 
Can be also ordered through any bookseller or stationer in the U at my prices. If yout statloner has not 
| in stock, or will not get them for Soe yon, send to me, and I will tconed the books to y on postpaid, by mail, on soos of price. 
“i Size No, 10, 6X10 inches, $1.00 each, Size No, 20, 10X12 inches, $1.30each. Send for eirealars. Liberal ral terms to agents. 


ALVAH BUSHNELL, 47 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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roblems. 


experience, 


for his own soul— 
than a boarding-place for his children— 


than “looking out for number one "— 


the proper conduct of political affairs— 


These lectures are more than remarkable ; they 
are inspiring, because they show how steadily the 
minds and Sad iene of Christian men are turning to 
thenecessity of a higher conception of the Church 
as a world-wide kingdom of God than has — 
either realized or a by the reat — 
Christian people.— Churchman (New York). 

It is a noticeable utterance, and is fitted to 
emancipate many a mind from ‘the bonds of nar- 
rowness, whether found in political or oe oes 
thinking. —Public Opinion (Washington, D 


This’ book of 274 pages, tastefully 





booksellers. 
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DE CIVITATE DEI. 


By Professor ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, S. T..D., 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


Professor Thompson is widely known as a writer on social and economic 
By appointment of the Faculty of Princeton Theological Seminary, 

e lectured last winter on Christian Sociology. 
awakened the keenest enthusiasm of the students, are now published in book 
form. They diseuss the practical problems of the family, the nation, the 
school, and he church, in the light both of the Scriptures and of modern 


Every Christian who sees his duty to be something more than caring 

Every Christian parent who would have his home something more 

Every Christian who as a neighbor sees something more important 

Every Christian who as a church- member seeks to know how the 
church may best do the great work before it— 

Every Christian who as a citizen feels his share of responsibility for 

Every Christian who is concerned with to-day's great social problems 


of the church, the community, and the nation— 
Will be stimulated and helped by this book. 


will be mailed to any address on receipt of one dollar ; or it may be had of 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PuBLisHER, 1031 Walnut Street, brent Pa. 


| 
IVINE ORDER 
AN SOCIETY. 


His ‘lectures, which then 


We know of no better answer to the destructive 
theories of socialists and evolutionists, than is con- 
tained in this volume. Its contents are 
vigorous, and stimulating. Simple in a and 
frank in statement, the lecturer goes straight to the 

int. One may not agree with all his views, but 

¢ cannot fail to respect his ability and earnest- 
a — The New York Observer. 

In no volume of our - uaintance is the whole 

social problem so fully and so satisfactoril 


sented.— The Christian Intelligencer (New York) 


bound in cloth, gilt top, uncut edges, 
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PLEASE THE CHILDREN by giving them 
Colored Picture Paper,a weekly 
Every number and lesso 


























illustrated in colors. Samples free to 
Address, Little Folks Paper, Albany, N.Y. 
REGISTER pata Sead tor catatdgue 
Send for catalogue. 
Gondeamgh & Wiel C0. 122 Nasal St, N. Y. 
EvnS pen. g srorriswoobe's TEACHER'S ‘BIBLES 
clot. Prioes, $28 (0 $0.80. Bend for oataloges ta 
cost, Prigee, $e of Cooper Union. New York. 
The e1 lati it 
700,000 paresis peer see: 
a pee — 
nel CURTIN TUS PusLis TNG Oe Philadelphia, Pa. 
EDUCATIONAL. pe 
ee Teours. n boarding-schoo! f for girls. 
ll pr eaneey — eo a course, Stu- 
dents ‘preperea. r coll ¥. lL. WALSH, Prin- 
cipal, Bethlehem, 
LAKE ; +e et IY. 
80 
ee Een = 
sb Wa. C. RTS. Lake Forest. a 
“DO NOT STAMMER.”’ 
Col, M. Richards Mucklé, Manager Public Led, 
aw ee hia, Pa., writes: “ I desire to state that r. 
E. 8. Johnston is thoroughly reliable aind perfectly 
Sou in his cures of stammering.” Refer also to 
. Wattles, publisher of The Sunday School 








Send for ce pamphiet to E. 8, JOHNSTON'S 
Institute, $ Spring | Garden St., ‘Phils., P a 
STAM mM ERING. 
comectign,” Redertotuarcnee blake, Mb. owt, 
Mas. & i, Newton Centre, Mass. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Chautauqua System of Popular Education. 
JOHN H.VINCENT, CHanceccon. WILLIAM R. HARPER, Principat, 
COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS. 











1. Studies guided, instructions 

onsad, given, papers corrected by cor- 
respon 

ENGLISH, 2. Fasultygmponed of profes- 
CERMAN, gota te American Col 
FRENCH, — 

3. Students take full Coll 
MATHEMATICS, “courees oF epecial branches. 
PSYCHOLOCY, | 4. Preparatory rey yx 
HI STORY, —— ~4 unprepar do College 
ECONOMICS, 6. Time to suit the stude 
SCIENCES, Etc. | 6. Tuition fees low, vy 


Por information regarding courses and methods address 
John H. Dan Daniels, Exec.Bec'y, Drawer 194, Buffalo, 4u.Y. 


An Institution of National Reputation, 


Peirce College= 
=of Business= 
Sand Shorthand, 


(Record Building, 24, 34 & 4th Ploors.) 
917-919 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
For years an annual enrolment of more 
than a thousand students. 1265 students last 
year. A Faculty of thirty specialists. 
Morning, Afternoon and Night Sessions. 
Private Classes in German and French. 
College Annual, Graduating Exercises, and 
Enro] ment Blanks, on application to 
THOMAS MAY Berio PH. D. 
Principal and Founder. 
Graduates aoe aca amisted to positions, 
CHURCH nidibmes 1827. 
 @ ] RCA Correspondence invited. 


@S, Boston, Mass. 





MUSIC. 


Sabbath Day Music. 
A superb book, full sheet size, heavy pa 


giaved plates. Very comprehensive. 
for piano or organ. 


Choice Sacred Solos. 
39 songs for Soprano, Mezzo Soprano, and Tenor, 
Choice Sacred Solos for Low Voices. 
4 songs for Contralto, Baritone, and Bass, i 
Choice Sacred Duets. 
30 beautiful duets by standard authors. 
Song Classics, Vols. 1 and 2. 


Two volumes, each with about 40 classical songs, 
of acknowledged reputation, 


Piano Classics, Vols. 1 and 2. 
* “(wo large volumes, full music size, containt 


q 44 and 31 pieces respectively. Only the 
com posers are represented. 


Young People’s Classics, Vols. 1 & 2. 


Each volume contains about 50 pieces of easy but 
effective music. 


Any volume, postpaid, in paper, $1; bearde, 
$1.26; cloth, gilt, 82 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 
New York : Phila 
C. H. DITSON & COL J. E. DITSON & Co. 
JHE NEW SONG BOOK USED AT 
Mr. Moody’s Northfield Conference, 


Gospel Hymns No. 8, 


By SANKEY, McGRANAHAN, and STEBBINS, 
Sent by malilon ' receipt of 36 cents. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. i| 36 BIGLOW & MAIN CO, 





pieces 





74 W. 4th St., Cincinnati.) 76 E. 9th St., New York. 
13 E. 16th St,, New York. | 81 Randolph St. , Chicago. 


FOR HARVEST CONCERTS. 


y=: p Stuey of the Year (new); Autumn’s Response 
to 8 ; Among the Garnered Sheaves; Harvest 
Time Again ; ali with music and recitations. Har- 
est Fruits; Golden Grains; Gathering the Harvest, 
“threes for primary department. Any of above, 5 cts. 
each ; Se ceniene Harvest Concert Book, 60 cts.; 
Harvest 5 cts. ; Primary Cluster, 15 3 
A New Book. Bunday school Concert and M 
leces, new music, ete. on 
Complete cata. free. Westy D Noyes&Co., Boston, Masa, 


FEAST OF THANKSGIVING. 























CROWNING OF THE YEAR. 
100, eR i, Sena 
Onn 
HILD SONG 
MARY CLASS AM by the 
Boston ty Union. Price, 15 cents ; #10 
per100. WA RD & DRUMMOND. New ork ty, 
SME, | Suateie Leen ortega 
CHIEF. aan free. Fdlted by WA we 
on at 
iS hes ANKSGEVING a ee Services, Te 
AlsoNo- XVi., White Harvest Felis. Witt, Harvest 
be. 33 100, . Cong’! 8. 8. & Pub. Soc’y, Boston |& Ch 
CHOIR LEADER 
‘vsicat 
Vis(ToR, containing anthems. 
THE JONN RCH co., Cincinnati, o. 


HARVEST MUSIC, No. 5. 

J. HOOD, * tthe, Pa. 
ron PR 

caw SINGING-SCHOOL BOOK, 
and A.F. Myers. . Whitney Co., Pubs., ‘Poi 

Tufts & 
eraret VIL; Our Festival Samples, 2c. each, 
Send 10 cents for a ‘sample copy of the 





The correct writin ’ te 
society, foreign, Gull cuore 
correspondence, are 


BOSTON L 
BOSTON Nb, 
“or tn quaity,reasonabie tm 
sd , 

. your de does not kerp 
them, tar us ur address, and 
we will forwa complete 
amples Sree. aster. 


SAMUEL WARD CO., 
49 4 61 Franklin Street, Boston, 





<PRINT YO 
OWN CARDS = 


SaVE Money! Make 
perm 1 Wyyees for 
bg 

printed instruo- 

‘tone. Vicod 2 stamps 


PRESS $8.00 for Bremen, Type; Ca fr 
Cirealar Size §8.' 
ash ar fac , 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published w: 


eekly 
atthe folowing roses, for either old or new subscrib- 
include postage: 


ers, These ‘oa 
» ONE COPY, one year, F 
q Onecopy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 5.00 
TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 
ance. 


in ad 
mm" SCHOOL CLUBS. 


Any school or any set of 8, or of sch . 
will be supplied with as many copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
resses, $1.00 each. 
For five or more copies in a package lo one address, 
A package thus sent is 
aes gs only, and no pames can be written or 
rin on the 
of Gorkolub thay be ordered sent 
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The tly 
to ind vidual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
package toone address, at 50 cents each, when so de- 


The rs fora club should all go to one ce, 
aithoughin cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others a the same school get theirs from another, 
the papers will be sent accordingly. 

kage clubs, at the fifty-cent rate, to the extent that 
fErecd ubs may be divided into packages of five or 
more, if desired. 


FREE GoPigs. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten conten ald or po Teed 
c . The free es for clu 

well be sent eoparately, but wil be fncluded in the 


née may be made at any time to a club—such 

nal subscriptions to expire at the same time 

with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to 
be the proportionate share of the yearly club raie. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 

ear, subscribe at clab rates for such a length of 
time us the papers may be required. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper js mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
a year, may have the address changed at any time 
without charge, Members of pack clubs do not 
have thia privilege, but any such may have hig paper 
changed from the package to an individual address, 
by paying Atty cents, the difference in the price of the 
two classes ot subscriptions, or may order an ertra 
copy of the paper sent to a vacation address, at the 
rate of three cents a week for a short term, or twenty- 
five cents for three months. 

Su! bers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 

to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should inciude 
be county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other = 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such nm will oblige the publisher by stating tha’ 

alu he ——e for takes the place of the one 
4 OE FORE DF 52.500 0000rers0rerversecorserorcesseres 

+ The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 

the -y paid for, unless by special request. ‘lhe & 

a club will invariably be discontinued at the 

expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
re be made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


School Times will be sent to per of the 

bey site embraced in the Universal Vostal Union at 

the following rates, which include pomeqes 
shil 


One , One year, ' ngs. 
Two or more 5 ene year, 6ebillings each. 
My 6 shillings each. 


‘This applies to 


sath 
be * nisters and missionaries, 
r one or more copies, 

: To secure the above rates for two or nore copies, the 
oP = papers must be ordered at one time, and they we be 
7 sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
case he K address, whichever may be preferred 

the su rs. pf 
Kor Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder ahd Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C,, will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
r to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 


ibers. 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1081 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

P.O, Box 1550, te 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS, 


CHURCH, HALL, AND LODGE 


Farnitare, Pulpits, Chairs, Pews, etc. 
BAXTER C. SWAN, 24 & M6 8, 24 8t.. Phila, Pa 


>. 








Church, Lodge, and Invalid Furniture, 


' Pews and Opera Chairs. 
S.C, SMALL & CO., 26 Bromfieid St., Boston, Mass. 


' CHURCH LAMPS AND 
4 WITH OUR CELEBRATED BURNERS, 
; Satisfa » guazanseed, of rosale, Ex» 
timate given of cost and descriptivevata. 
logue furnished on epplienies. 
A. J. WEIDENER, 
No, 36 South 2d St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


\NE two brass band chandelier, 60 lights, two one 
mae, ig hte, with candies for gastips. Lighted 

ave 

NIMS & 


PANELED 
ETAL 


M 
CEILINCS burg. Pa. | 
ANNERS FOR SUNDAY- SCHOOLS. 
Dake hein 
GA. Mane & CO., 133 N, 3d St., Philta., Pa. 
FLAGS AND 
FOR BUNDAY-SCHOOLS A 
SISCO BROS., Baltimere. Md. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. Wie 
RNAMENTAL TILE and SHINGLES of 
a RE 
bles, and belt-course. Low price. Circulars free. 
MONTROSS METAL SHINGLE ©0O,, Camden, N. J. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Best quality veneer es = BELLS 


for Chure la, & 
Also CH ES AND BELLS. 
Price and terms free. Name this paper. 











church ; cost over $400. For sale at $100, 
NIGHT, Troy, New York. 





Covered by six original patents. 
The best for churches, ba! ls, and 
stores, Send for catal 
A, NORTHROP 
‘ Pittsburg, Pa. 
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D ALL OTHER USES. 


















“SCOTT'S || IVAN HOUTENS 
EMULSION) || gp GOCOA 


“Best & Goes Farthest.” 

Of Pure Cod Mcamout tie 
Liver Oil and 

HYPOPHOSPHITES 


Tbe ited to say: 
H| of Lime and 
SS Soda 


Van Houten? 
is endorsed and leadin, 
physicians esate eee tee ciel Liver ou 


















My, 


“ Ts it not his Caroa 
‘That makes me feel so 
MR. PECKSNIFY. Wehr” .- 


PERFECTLY PURE. 3 








> 
in the Veeenatiiad Monacumationt tiem VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS 3 
7 latable ea mil “3 =e fncreases by 50 PER CENT. the solupility of the 

5 te @ perfect flesh-forming elements, making of the cocoa 
Scott s Emulsion. It bean ag easily digested, delicious, nourish- 
isa It is the ing and stimulating drink,readily assimilated, 
Bot tor CONSUMPTION, even bythe most delicate. 
Scrofula, WwW: Dis- Sold in 1-8, 1-4, 1-2 and 1 Ib. Cans. 


If not enclose 25 cts. to either § 
eases, Chronic and Yam Moves & dom, 106 Meate Steet, Now 
Ask for Scott's Emulsion and take no other. Derr haarigen are Ave., Chicago, and a can 
containing enough for 35 to 40 cups, will be 
mailed. Mention this publication. Pre- 
pared only by the inventors Van HouTen & 
Zoon, Weesp, Holland. ab, @ 


ANDY LEGS PREVENTED. 

















BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE havebeen fully tested 
and indo > ele of totaoee ¥Y 


rsed by thou our 
Grocer ht to have it on sale, Ask him for it 
D. Ss. WILTBERGER. Prop., 233 N. 2d 8t., Phila., Pa. 
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ieyentenc aud calp mantfa-turers, Philadelphia: Pa. ed B. NATHAN, 221 6th Ave., New York, 
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ILBOR’S 


COMPOUND OF 


Pure God Liver Oil And Phosphates 


It has much and care to en- 
peat ye 
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COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 

BRONCHITIS, DEBILITY, 

WASTING DISEASES, and all 
SCROFULOUS HUMORS, 


Almost as 
easure by 


ALLCOCKS 


POROUS PLASTERS. 


atable ascream. It 
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If you suffer with lame back, especially in morning, ALLcock’s 
PLASTERS are a relief. ‘ 
If you cannot sleep, try an Aticock Paster, well up between 
shoulder-blades ; it often relieves. Try this before you 
- resort to opiates. 
If any of your muscles are lame,—joints stiff,—feel as if they 


wanted oiling,—or if you suffer with any local pains or 
aches, these plasters will relieve you. 

use them once, you will realize why so many plasters 
have been made in imitation of them. Like all good 
things, they are copied as closely as the law allows. 
Don't be duped by taking an imitation, when it is as easy 
to get the genuine. 

always insist upon having Aticock’s Porous PLasters, and 
never accept a substitute, you will not be disappointed. 


If you 


If you 













WORTH REPEATING. 


CONSOLATION. 
[By Henry Septimus Sutton.] 
When thy Yone dreams sweet visions see, 





anc 

And loving looks upon thee shine, and 

And loving fips speak joys to thee : the’ 

That never, never may be thine; frix 
Then press thy hand hard on thy side, ; 


And force down all the swelling pain ; 
Trust me, the wound, however wide, 
Shall close at last, and heal again. 


Think not of what is from thee kept; 





Ravine. The ravine, two miles deep in 
the mountain side, is then a deep dark 
hollow, and at its side on the right you 
see the white column of cloud coming out 
from behind Eagle Cliff as if it wereabout 
to fill up theravineinstantly. But it does 
not fill it, It comes out into the air above 
the ravine, and neither settles down into 
nor goes on across the ravine, Jt simp] ° 
stands there, It is a huge finger of cloud, 

pointing always northward, in mid-air 
across the ravine. If you look at the 
finger itself, you see the steady swift rush 
forward of the mists that form it, If you 
look at the extreme forward edge of it, 
you scon perceive that it is a vanishin 
edge. The mists do not condense and fal 

into the ravine. They evaporate and be- 
come invisible moisture in the warm air 

of the outer countrf. Thus this finger of 
cloud, a thousand feet in diameter and 
three or four thousand feet long, points 
across the ravine, motionless as a whole, 

but forever formed by. the swift mists rolj- 

ing up the Notch and surging into and 
through the finger itself. have seen it 
countless times in its position for six, 
eight, and ten hours, with but little change 

in the outer point at which the mists 
vanish... . 

I was up there [Bald Mountain] awhile 
ago, when a stiff west wind was blowing, ~° 
and the sun was yet a half-hour high. 
There was not a cloud visible in the entire 
heavens. The mountains were standing 
out everywhere with wonderful solidity of 
appearance and sharpness of outline, But 
from the granite peak of Lafayette a nar- 
row streamer of white mist went off tothe 
eastward three or four hundred feet long, 
its end a point leading into the blue sky. 

It was as firmly held to the rock as if. 
nailed there, and it waved in the swift 
wind like a pennant from a mast-head. As 
the sun neared the horizon it became rosy- 
pink, and when the sun went down, it was 
a cold pale blue. 

I need not explain to you that this 
apparently unchanging strip of cloud was 
in truth continuously changing its texture 
and constituent moisture; formed all the 
while by the condensation of the moisture 
in thg air which was rushing eastward over 
the cold peak at the rate of thirty miles 
an hour. Many persons, watching the 
advance of clouds and low. fogs, forget that 
in frequent cases the apparent advance of 
the mists is in fact the advance of cold air 
condensing into visible form the moisture 
in what seems clear air. Similarly the 
advance of rain is not necessarily caused 
by the coming over us of a cloud formed 
at a distance and traveling, but is the ad- 
vance of the condensing power, converting 
the invisible moisture above us into clouds 
and falling drops of water. /. . 

At eight o’clock the view from my front 
windows in the Profile House was of a c- 
small amphitheater, the grassy tcrrace on 
which stand the cottages, sweeping around 
from the right to the front, then the rest 
of the curve the forest at the base of Eagle 
Cliff, and onthe lower part of the moun- 
tain. Above, perhaps two or three hun- 
dred feet overhead, the mist lay across the 
Notch, white, and apparently motionless, 

Soon motion began.« There was a visible 
“hurrying and scufryitg” in the mys- 
terious whiteness, The mist grew thinner 
here and thieker there, and suddenly a 
burst of sunshine came for an instant 


through a great mass of gold dust, and 


: 

Think, rather, what thou hast received: Ot 
Thine eyes have smiled, if they have wept; ae 
Thy heart has danced, if it has griev rig 
Rich comforts yet shall be thine own; in 
Yea, God himself shall wipe thine eyes: by 
And still his love alike is shown fo 
In what he gives, and what denies, ct 

4 tk 

CLOUDS. ti 

[Dr. William C. Prime, in the New York Journal of 8 
Commerce. | } 

It is a common sight at Franconia to see > 
in the Notch clouds driving up and pour- c 
ing in grand volume over tbe depression ‘ 
behind le Cliff into the Witte Cross ‘ 
1 
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vanished and came again, and the mists 
no longer diffuse but gathered into solid 
bodies, went rolling along the forest in the 
steep hillsides down the Notch before a 
stiff northwester. It was wonderful to see 
how much resemblance all this scene had 
to the haste of a crowd of people scattered 
by fright. Some wentatraight to the south, 
and as the trees caught their trailing robes, 


and would detain them, they snatched |. 


them up, leaving the tattered rags and 
fringes as among the green leaves of the 
birches and on the dark points of the pines, 
But if the trees thought they had secured 
plunder from the flying host, they were in 
error; for the rags vanished on the instant, 
Others rushed frantically. up the steep 
ascents of the mountain, now hastening 
right upward, now pausing and whirling 
in eddies of the wind and losing identity 
by closing in with one another, then re- 
forming and climbing up until the wind 
caught them above the ridge and carried 
them away. 

In a little while the valley from moun- 
tain to mountain was clear and the sun 
shone down through a blue sky. An 
hour later came a change, and a cloud 
scene not uncommon here, which I think 
one of the grandest and most impressive 
scenes that nature ever affords, The wind 
changed suddenly. The northwest cur- 
rent gave place to an easterly wind. Afi 
easterly winds, from north by eaat to south 
* by east, blow up the Notch. All other 
winds blow down the Notch. On this new 
wind there appeared, coming up the dark 
Notch on the mountain-side, a procession 
of the mists. Above and below them the 
dark mountain-sides were clear. Half- 
way up the hosts came slowly, solemnly, 
a continuous crowd, their heads confused 
together mostly, but many standing up 
separately a little above the others, their 
white robes trailing along the tree-tops, 
in the shadow of the mountain ridge. 

These processions are very ghostly. 
There isin them always a steady intensity 
of purpose, an onwartl, upward, unhesi- 
tating progression, as if that purpose were 
the one universal motive of an innumer- 
ablecompany. Thisisno host of pilgrims, 
wearying along a way wherein are many 
obstacles, many hills of difficulty, They 
are beyond all that. They are not of the 
earth, although the mountain shits: then 
from the perfect sunlight. But they look: 
onward, and move stedfastly upward. 
There is a break in the mountain -ridge, 
behind the lofty cliff just here by the 
hotel. The leader of the procession holds 
right on toward that point, and the count- 
less host, more than any man can number, 
follow in massive order. He has almost 
‘reached the summit. For a moment, an 
instant, he seems to lift his white crowned 
jhead as though he would look over into 
‘the country beyond; and as he lifts it, 
it reaches out of the shadow into the sun- 
‘light, and the sunlight glorifies it. Itisa 
golden crown, and more brilliant than any 
‘gold we know, having the effulgence of all 
the precious stones of earth, and all the 
flowers of paradise. Thus crowned, he 
goes up into a light my eyes cannot pre- 
vail even to look at, and is seen no more 
by us in the valley below. Every one of 
the crowding hosts follows on into the 
glory. By ones, by scores, by hundreds, 

y myriads, they are crowned with light, 
they receive dazzling robes, they disappear 
from our feeble vision. 


‘Some merchants get the 
best they can; some get the 
meanest they can. 

Your dealer in lamp-chim- 








neys--what does he get for you? | 


here are common glass and 
tough glass,tough against heat. 
There are foggy and clear. 
There are rough and fine. 
There are carefully madé and 
45 “agate 
ou can’t be an expert in 
chimneys ; but this you can do, 
Insist on Macbeth’s “ pearl 
top” or ‘‘pearl glass” which- 
ever shape you require. They 
are right in all those ways; and 
they do not break from, heat, | 
not one in & hundred. 
Be willing to pay a nickel 
more for them. 
Fillabuig, Gay. 4. MaceEtE SOQ, 
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both in quality and price. 


Te 
YNEILL’S, 
Sixth Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New York. 

IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS. 


Fine. Millinery, ‘Dry Goods, etc. 


The Largest and Finest Establishment of its 
kind in this Country. 


We beg to inform our many frienfls and patrons ‘through 
The Sunday School Timés that we have now on exhibition the 
finest line of Fatt anp WINTER MILLINERYy, Costumes, WrRa?s, 
Jackets, Dress Goons, Sixks, etc., in this city... Pay a visit to 
our Mammoth Establishment, or, if it 
to do so, send for our illustrated catalogue, and see what 
inducements we are offering. We are sure we can please you, 


. Paid. parcels, amounting to $5 of .over, delivered free of 
chatge to. any,address within too milés of: Néw York. Under 
$5 delivered free within 75 miles, 


H. O’NEILL & CO., 


6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New York. 


not convenient for you 








scmoitape or EXPANDED METAL. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue. No. 14. CENTRAL EXPANDED METAL CO. 
Hardware Men keepit. Give name of this paper. “ 








116 Water St., Pittsburgh, Pa 














a FACH WEEK'S, WEAR 


bh and comfort out suspenders, 
T 


BEST SUSPENDER, because ALWAYS ELASTIC. 
If your dealer does not k 


eep it, send for circular, or 
Send 50 cts, for plain, $1.00 for silk fig’d pair, id. 
CHESTER SUSPENDER regs td ans. 


LADIES. Beeciver 


ECEIVED 


BUT USE Stat triers Breer iene 
mot to cut tari GUTTA 
back of each Bea. 

them. 






h 
PE ous, . 4 
RC cA sooered, ha wrteetio ” 
for — for samples, by 
THE DETROIT STAY ©O., Detroit, Mich. 
New York Office and Salesroom, 838 Broadway, 





* anfnst’’ 
BLACK STOCKINGS, 
Money refanded if they 
stain the feet or fade. Com- 
piste line of silk and fancy 
ee at paler prices 
THE CLEANFAST 
HOSIERY CO. 


Foot May 


445 reet, Boston ; 
61 Enclid Av., Cleveland,O. 
66 W. 4th St. Cincinnati, O, 
S&@ Send for price-list. 


FALL DRESS GOODS 


Including Silks, Satins, Velvets, and Woolen Goods 
of every style and description. Send for samples of 
goods you desire; will suit you both in priee and 
quality. All goods marked on cash basis. 


A. D. MATTHEWS & SONS, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Broadway. Cor. Eleventh St., New York. 


—————— 


E 
free. 








.. (ame 
goods desired.) 








ar etme“ EVER READY" 
aA DRESS STAY ctr 


YPSILANTI ORESS STAY MFC. CS., Yoslianti, Bichigas. 


¢ save discomfort and darning. 
LaukOnAe de “034 ry, Seaters'or malted 
Soft Lis e, 50. 3; Fine Cotton, 

35c.; Medium Cotton, 25e. Men'sonly. Mentivnsize 
shoe. WaUKENHOSx Co..78 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 


LHARTSHORNS suabe ROLLERS) 
of imitations. 
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HARTSHORN 
Tasty Wall Papers 
matter where os (id Ay 

y our the U 8 our store to you. 
A. Denupies of bes & CO. saad paper nae one | 
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PAYING THING for is our PHOTO. 
BES T= FAMILY PICTURE 


INVESTORS 


Mortgages 
GUARANTEED 6% 
Bonds oa 


Stocks 10%. 


WE HAVE HAD 
20 Years’ Experience 
IN INVESTMENTS. 
NEVER LOST A DOLLAR 
In every instance Interest and Principal has been paid 
WE HAVE RETURNED TO INVESTORS 


13,800,000 


5 per opnt, to 12 per cent. interest. 


Wi do not abso! 
Paty by — ih a yi gh —y4 


% ou now have 17 as secure as 

Scent boter oth eee 
ew 

rons eare of the 


partment of New York 


J. B. WATKINS L. M.CO. 


all. St., Cor, Broadway, New York. 
HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. 


N INCOME FOR ALL 


Small Investments—Large Profits, 
Send for Illustrated Hand-book. 


Custer Sheep Investment Co., 
Pénn Mutual Building, 926 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


208 and 210 Walnut Street. Philadelphia, 


‘OVER 850,000 acres of Choice Farm lands, Fatl- 
ure of crops never known. Bestall-the-year climatein 
theworld. Soiladapted toall kindsoffarming. Plenty 
of water. Low prices, and unusually liberal terms 
C, E. Siumons, Com. C.& N.W, R’y, Chicago, Til, 














First Gold M . Payable 
BNE or See Sea 
est. Tacoma. Wash 


ACOMA INVESTMENT Co.. 








BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 


Ns (lasts DAY LIGHT 


or LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFF. 
‘s narrative of done “In His 


Ta peg 





“*.” 
‘anted, Men and 
made. ag” 


SUR Baron toe 


AGENTS, WAKE UP! 


If you are selling books, get our terms before 
ordering. Credit of 30 days to responsible parties, 


“SAMANTHA “72r° BRETHREN ” 


isa hummer, OUTFIT FREE. Try us. 


H. J. SMITH & CO., Phila., Pa. 


AGENTS send for How I Made a 
House and Lot in On 
‘ear, Our copyrighted methods free to 

esiring a Home, or business change 
to $100 Monthly. Teachers and L adies 
ay for » hours. Treasury Pur- 
/ CHASING AGENCY, 27 4th Ave., New York. 


A E T * Sacred Pictures” is a grand 

success! Lents quarte, 9X10 in. , 384 

> elegant pictures. ces, $1.75 to $2.75: 

asiest seller on earth. Exclusive territory, liberal 
terms, freight pass illustrated circular free, 


Keystone b. ©o., 236 8. 8th St,, Phila., Pa, 


HILL’S MANUAL fore cen 
Form Book 

in Social and Business Life. New 

frane ae ot aoe ony. Book Agent, ‘x 

Oppertunity for y and Gentlemen ecanvassers, 

NOVELTIES acen 
ACCENTS 
Convertible Wire Bask Handy Button, —_ 


threading Needle & many others. Catalog sent 
D, CasSGREEN Mra. Co., 1% Van Buren 8t., Chicago. 


AGENTS Aw Opportunity Szfpom OFFERED, 
To sell the most useful instrument ever 
invented. Salary or commission 
WANTED —— Addreas (with stamp) Nat’. 
YPE-W RITER.CO., Boston, Mass, 

Profitable Employment to Teachers, 
students, and other energetic persons. Get our terms 


on religious books and Bibles before engaging elge- 
where. John C. Winston&Co., Phila., Pa. or Chicago, Il. 


WANTED to sell 
AGENTS oii’vorvite BOOKS, 
Splendid terms to workers. Send for illustra 
ted circulars to American Publishing Co... 
Hartford. Conn., Boston, 8t. Louis, or Cincinnati. 


BACCY KNEES 
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Dept, 6-0. P. OORT & 06. 856 Bialoat, Obionge. 


POSITIVELY BPEEDIED 


55, GREELY, 718 Washington Bt, ieotos Wane 
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Agents wanted, 
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Published every Wednesday, at 91 to 96 Bible House, New York, at $1.50 per year. Louis Klopsch, Publisher. 


















a most charming publication. 


“THE BRIGHTEST AND THE BEST. 


Tre CHRISTIAN HERALD, edited by the Rev. T. De Witt. Tacmace, is 
Breezy and bright, crisp and clean, 
‘ profusely illustrated, it comes into the home like a ray of sun-. 
shine, full of beauty and good cheer. 
Issued Fifty-Two (52) times a year, and aggregating y 
over 1,000 bright pages, lightened up with beautiful pictures, 
THE CHRISTIAN HERALD at $1.50 per year is at once the cheap- 
est and best Family Newspaper in the wide, wide world. 





























FOR $2.00 


* We will send THE CHRISTIAN HERALD every week 
for one year, and in addition we will give 


A GENUINE 


OXFORD TEACHERS: BIBLE, 


FREE! FREE! FREE! 


With Fac-simile Inscription by De. Tatmace om Fly Leaf. 








This Bible contains 1450 pages, is Leather Bound, 
Divinity Cireult, Gilt Edge, Round Corners, Overlap- 
ping Edges, and contains ALL THE HELPS. 


PARTIAL, LIST OF CONTENTS. 
A Concordance with Context.—40,000 References. 
An Index to Persons, Subjects and Places.-16,00co References. 
A manseanr? of Bible Names, with pronunciation and 
m , ' 


ng 

12 Colored Scriptural Maps with Index. 

Summary and Analysis of the Books of the Bible. 

Harmony of the Gospels. 

Miracles, Parables, Names, Titles and Offices of Christ. 
Conformations, Characteristics and 


Moneys, Weights, Measures, Sects and Orders, 
Animals, Plants and Geology of the Bible. 
Antiquities and Customs of Biblical Times. 
Dictionary of Obsolete and Ambiguous Words. 
Summary of the Apocryphal Books. 


This Bible measures when open, flaps included, 7 x 11 
inches. Sent by Express, charges fully prepaid by us. 


FOR $1.50 


We will send THE CHRISTIAN HERALD every week 
for one year, and in addition we will give you 


A BEANTIPUL SONVENIK 





Dr. Taimage’s Tou of Pasting, 


Consisting of a maguificently grained slab of 


GENUINE OLIVE WOOD, 


FROM THE MOUNT OF, OLIVES. 


Highly polished in JERUSALEM by skilled native 


workmen, and lergely used in refined GPiental homes 
as mantel ornaments. 


Every slab bears upon, its face the words 
JERUSALEM and & 4 yf} 5 4 which, trans- 
lated, 1eads “‘ The City of Peace.’’ 


DR. TALMAGE VOUCHES 


For the genuineness of these souvenirs in a letter, 
in which he says: 


““Mr. Louis Klopsch, the publisher of Tu Curistian 
HERALD, accom ed me to and through Palestine, and I 
cheerfully vouch for it that every one of these beautiful 
— is from the Holy Land and was cut and polished in 
erusalem,” 


yt the exception of Calvary there is no place 
on earth around which cluster memories and 
associations more sacred to the Christian heart than 
the Mount of Olives. Here the Saviour first 
taught his disciples the Lord’s Prayer and in his 
numerous journeys from Jerusalem to Bethany, where 
Mary and Martha and Lazarus lived, he and his 
foe crossed the Mount of Olives. At its foot 
is Garden of Gethsemane. 


FOR $1.00 


We will send THe CrrisTIAN HERALD for six 
months, and in addition thereto send you, 
neatly bound in cloth, with red edges, 


.ALL THE HELPS 


Contained in the Genuine 





‘OXFORD TEACHERS BIBLE 


FREE! FREE! FREE! 


You may have a Bible with which you do not care 
to part, and which you do not care to lay aside. /t may 
bea very unpre-» tentious, a very 
plain, an ald- ¢ fashioned Bible, 
but nevertheless q ‘t is a Bible that 
is very dear to q your heart. Per- 
‘ 
- 
a 





haps Mother or Father, or some 
sainted Pastor } or Friend mark- 
ed certain pas Oxford Teachers’ Bible. sages, and to 
look at these* aaaaa® familiar marks 
brings up recollections that act almost as a fresh 
inspiration. 


TO FIT JUST SUCH CASES, 


and they are innumerable, we have arranged with the 
Publishers of the Oxford Bible in England, to bind a// 
the Helps and Maps into one neat volume, which we 
now offer with a six, months’ subscription to THE 
CHRISTIAN HERALD for $1.00. This volume, beautifully 


BOUND IN CLOTH, WITH RED EDGES, 


contains 400 pages of Helps and Twelwe 
Excellent Maps, with Concordance of 
40,000 References, Dictionary of Proper 
Names, in fact all the Helps contained in the 
Genuine Oxford Teachers’ Bible as described 
in the first column of this advertisement on this page, 
which please see. gee . 

’e prepa charges on premiums, 
whether sent mail or express. 7 














Every member of-the King’s 


















BEN HUR.SURPASSED. 


THE CHALDEAN, 


Appears in Serial Form, exclusively in the col- 
umns of Tue Curistian Heracp. 
says, “ ALerx THE Cuatpean will doubtless over- 








Tun Hur in circulation, and outrun it in con- 
tinuous and permanent interest.” 











ORIENTAL 
LIFE“*SCENES 


Richly Illustrated by Baron DeGrimm, from 
Photographs secured by De. Tatmace while in 
Turkey, Syria and Palestine. 


4 TALMAGE'S EPIGRAMMATIC EDITORIALS. 


THE ABLEST ARTICLES ON 
PROPHECY. 








Daughters, Christian Endeavor 
Society, Epworth League, Y. M. 
Cc. A. or YY. W.C.A.,@hould read 


YATMAN’S 
HELPS“ HINTS 


which now appear exclusively each week in 
THE CHRISTIAN HERALD. 


Every Issue Contains a Piece of | 


NEW 
SAGRED MUSIC 


WITH WORDS. 
LATEST SERMONS OF 
Talmage & Spurgeon 


Appear each week in the columns of 
THE CHRISTIAN HERALD. 














miums. .When sending in your subscription, be cere- 


ful to state where you saw this announce- 
ment, and that you were not a subscriber to Tue 


() = NWE-W Subscribers are entitled to these Pre- 
Curistian Heravp at any time since Dr. Talmage 


became its Editor-in-Chief. 


ADDRESS, 


7. OC UAAC 7, 


@t, 92, 93, 904 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK CITW payable to Tue Cunssman Herp, at Station D 


ed and The Chris- 


|= of the above Fesentasne St chest of Gp Seestrtiee. 


¥ fo 
ear free of rge. Shouldthe Premium Su 
- exhausted when your subscri Weoaves, we wii of 


turn the moncy at once. Make all Money 


, New York. 
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